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Mahogany Bookcase, 
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~ SCOTLAND 


for Your Holiday 
Think what a Holiday in Scotland offers you—a Buy if for 


complete change of scenery, people and air. 


Coasts that vary from beautiful sands to rugged ° 
cliffs, broken in turn by popular seaside resorts snappier 


and restful fishing villages. 


i 
Inland scenery that is unsurpassed. Wide areas of F 
giorious moorland, colourful heather-covered hill- acce eration 
sides, picturesque glens, majestic bens, mountain 
streams, and still lochs. A wer vitally fresh and 
stimulating, full of unusual bird and animal life — 
yet hospitable and congenial to every kind of 
traveller. 





No dearer than ordinary petrol 


—but what a marvellous advance! 
Send for any of the following booklets :— ‘ 


No. 4—” Scotland” No. 5—” Isle of Skye” 
» 8—" Clyde & Loch Lomond Sailings “ McC. 405 
» 9—" The Trossachs via Aberfoyle “ 

, 10—" Land of Scott & Border Abbeys” 


a 
Arcs fet Fiotecti 
FREE from Passenger Manager, L.N.E.R., Liverpoo! | f © On 
Street Station, E-C.2;L.N.E.R., York; or Waverley fo b th Bo ks 
Station, Edinburgh; Traffic Superintendent, L.N.E.R. 4 © © and 
Aberdeen; or L.N.E.R. stations, offices & agencies. Graino 


THE HOLIDAY HANDBOOK 


860 PAGES — comprising many holiday pictures in 
hotogravure, street plans and maps, and extensive 
fists of holiday accommodation. The Complete Guide 
to all the places of interest and seaside resorts served 
by the L.N.E.R. On sale at any L.N.E.R. Station, = : 
Office or Agency or from all 6° | 23 4 a st aly Here is an idea for accom- 
Booksellers and Bookstalls. Price A He =4 = -3 = modating and protecting your 
HAVE YOU GOT YOUR COPY ? \ Wee ee i Bocks and Gramophone 
e e eS, =—Records. illustration shows 
pce * two Book Units and Two 

















ype a | “az Hi} Record Units, but under the 

5 r ae i i) Globe - Wernicke “* Elastic ”’ 

King’s Cross for Scotlamed | BN AesMiiay vice vor can have a set 

\ - \y Mi made up to suit your own 

b, sh requirements—say with three 

23 Man |e a > or more Book Units and one 

LONDON AND NORTH EASTERN cms XM oes il} or more Record Units, or 

RAILWAY ne I | Units te take Monthly Maga- 

IG . waaV/ zines instead of Records, The 

NS : SS f li Records, by the way, are 

WN WN att | ean i 3 AQEBBII) protected against warping. 

Ry WN a Capacity is 175 Records per 
WR Ne he Se HN shelf. 

R c ‘ Write for the NEW Catalogue of 

these British-made Bookcases, which 


Price: Oak - £12 40 are —‘** ALWAYS COMPLETE BUT 
Mahogany - £14 15 0 NEVER FINISHED.” 


Deferred Payments if Ask for 20BR. 


desired. 


Tre Globe-Wernicke Co sta 


OFFICE AND LIBRARY FURNISHERS 
LONDON: 44 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1; 82 Victoria St., S.W.1; 
98 Bishopsgate, E.C.2; MANCHESTER: 13 .Victoria Street. 
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See this trade j 

mark on every ag 
bottle, whether : 

bottled locally 

or by the ’ 


makers, 


x pam | ROBINSON 


“Golden Pippin" Cider-de-luxe is not 
just an ordinary cider, but has justified 
its claim to be in a class by itself for 
over 80 years. 

It is not a “mass production” brand, 
but it is a “ pedigrie cider” limited to 
the amount of vintage fruit available, 
—— the pure undiluted juice of which o 
alone it is made, receiving in every pro- 4 ] t S 

cess of manufacture as much care as the omp e e ervice 
finest Continental wines. 

Those who know “ Golden Pippin" take 








the greatest pride in it and refuse other 

brands. “ for Men 
SPECIAL SAMPLE OFFER, 

If unobtainable from your usual supplier, (Eastern Building) 


we will send you a case containing 3 doz. 
champagne pints or a 9-gallon cask for 
2/6, carriage paid in England and 
Wales, and we pay carriage on returned 
empties, which, are charged extra if 
not returned within’ three months, 
Kindly send name and address of your 
usual retailer, 


| —— P 4ppin 








CIDER - 


Sole Makers 


WILLIAM EVANS & CO-LTD 4 WIDEMARSH HEREFORD. 




















For the 
Vital Tonic 


of the year 


GERMANY 


Constantly. changing landscapes 
stretching from the North Sea 
and the Baltic to the snow- 





capeed. peaks of the Alps. Shirts with two Soft 
agnificent art. treasures. 

Histor’c towns alternating with Collars to match. 
venerable castles and pictur- Made from the highest grade of 


esque ruins. World - famous 


Scot ) j “ticnlar cc ; 
Spas. Renowned music. Scotch Poplin, particular care being 


taken to ensure every detail being 


Two Direct Routes cuaiidels 

to and from . aD , 
FLUSH'NG .- - DAILY In distinctive stripes and new end- 
THE HOOK - . NIGHTLY _ to-end designs. 21/- 
purticnlara of 6 to 13 Dav Reduced Pare Tickets In fine woven Poplin, new designs 
Manager, NER, “Liverpool Stret Station and shadings. Fast colours. 
59, Piccadilly, London, W.1; Wm. H. Muller 10/6, 12/6 to 18/6. 


& Co. (London), Ltd., 66, Haymarket, S.W.1, and 


78, Moorgate, E.C.2, L*N’E’R Stations, Offices - 2 ( 
and Tourist Acents, Patterns on request 
Zeeland Day Line Catalogue of Men’s Clothes sent on request. 
2 
L°N-9E’R Night Route ‘ 


, HAIRDRESSING SALON 
Via Basement. 

Harwich sect, W 
arwic Peter Robinson, Ltd., Oxford Street, W. 1. 
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Out at last/ 


—and better than ever 


We desire to apologise for the late appearance of our 
official guide—‘* Norway, Nature’s Wonderland ”—and to 
inform the numerous enquirers that copies are now available. 

The new guide is profusely illustrated and full of inter- 


esting ‘information about Norway. It gives details of in- . 


expensive tours and cruises, particulars of hotels and accom- 
modation, and many other matters of interest to everybody 
contemplating a holiday in Norway. 

Ask your Travel Agent for a copy or write to :— 


NORWEGIAN STATE RAILWAYS, 


— s Travel Bureau, Norway House, 
ae 23b, Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES’S APPEAL. 
“I appeal ‘ 


to the men and women of our Empire to give generously in support 
of this great Service—the Life-boats. I appeal not only as President 
of the Institution, but as Master of the Merchant Navy and Fishing 
Fleets.” EDWARD, P. 


EACH YEAR WE NEED 
1,000,000 FIVE SHILLINGS 


to maintain the Service. 
Please send your 5/- to-day, and be 
‘ONE IN A MILLION.’? 
Will you also remember the Life-boats in your Will? 
The Earl of Harrowby, George_F. Shee, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary, 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.c. 2. 




















Make this into 


RICH MANURE 


AWN MOWINGS, Weeds, Leaves, 
etc., should never be wasted. As 
your garden refuse accumulates, build 
it into a heap, treating each fresh 
addition of rubbish with 


1 cwt. ADCO s from 
2 to 3 tons of MANURE, 
according to the class of 
rubbish used. 
I, « few months you will have a plentiful supply of rich organic fertilizer. 


for 1 vi d soft re- 

ADCO ACCELERATOR  fuce) 281b..4.6; Selb. 8/-; lewt., 15/- 

(for all other rubbish, bracken and straw) 

STANDARD ADCO 28lb., G/3; 56!b., 19/6; lcwt., 22/-. 
Carriage paid to nearest goods station. Cash with order. Stocked by 

ali leading Seedsmen, etc. ADCO LTD. 55 Harpenden, HERTS. | 























J. & E. BUMPUS Ltd. 
NEW NOVELS 


Europa’s Beast by R. H. Mottram. 
Cécile by F. L. Lucas. 

The Sweet Cheat Gone by M. Proust. 
& Co. by Jean-Richard Bloch. 
Cimarron by Edna Ferber, 


350 OXFORD STREET, W.1. 




















COME TO CENTRAL FRANCE 


for your Holidays in some of the most 
attractive districts in France. Moun- 
tains, Spas, Lakes, and cool Forests in 
beautiful scenery under a sunny sky. 
All sports are available. Motor-car 
excursions tour through this “ Heart 
of France.” 


Free Illustrated Booklets and other literature from 


ORLEANS RAILWAY OF FRANCE, 
Victoria Station, London, S.W. 1. 




















IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron—HIS MOST. GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. 





The Honorary Treasurer desires to thank-those who 
have hitherto supported this Fund by their donations 
and subscriptions. 


Our recent researches have undoubtedly advanced 
our knowledge of Cancer, and it is not too much to 
hope that the further prosecution of the investigations 
will ultimately yield results of the greatest importance 
on the nature and treatment of the disease. 


Donations and Subscriptions may be sent to the 
Honorary Treasurer, 8-11 Queen Sq., London, W.C. 1. 




















WEEKLY ROYAL MAIL SERVICE 


TO SOUTH & 
EAST AFRICA 


TOUR TO SOUTH AFRICA 
May 30, 1930. Reduced return Fares 


SUMMER HOLIDAY TOURS TO 
MADEIRA or CANARY ISLANDS, 
also fortnightly CRUISES from Londen to 
Antwerp, «wotterdam, Hamburg and back. 


Write for particulars to the 
HEAD CFFI_E- 3, FENCHU?CH ST., LONDON, £.C.3 
WcST END AGENCY: 125, PALL MALL, S.W.1 























“cc 


RICHEST YEARS 
are THOSE WHICH 
HAVE THE 
FINEST SPRING.” 
Here are two of the 
4,800 children now 
getting the chance of 
a good start in the 
Homes of the 


WAIFS AND STRAYS SOCIETY. 
WILL YOU PLEASE HELP ? 


Gifts gratefully received by the Secretary, 


REV. A. J. WESTCOTT, DD. Old Town Hall, 
Kennington, London, S.E.11. Bankers: Barclays Lid. 
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| When you 
order your new 
light coat / 


Give a thought to 
the Lining. 

Choose whatever colour or 
effect you ‘like, but be sure 
it is a.‘ COURTINE”’ 
LINING—woven by 
COURTAULDS. For then its 
fine colour and gleaming 
finish will last. The smooth, 
regular texture of a 
**COURTINE’’ LINING 
ensures the shape of the 
garment being preserved, 
slipping off and on easily 
‘every time. 


‘Ask your Tailor to use only 


“ 99 










The name is 
on the selvedge, 


Tf any difficulty in obtaining “ COURTINE” LININGS, 


write to the Manufacturers: COURTAULDS, LTD., 
16 St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London, E.C, 1. 
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The tragedy of the boy 
who could not go 


=—=ry __ | 



































Visions of — might DESPAIR ! 


ave been, 


Please help to send, at a cost of 2/- each, 15,000 

SLUM CHILDREN for a day to the seaside or country. 

£10 pays for 100. 

500 to 600 delicate boys and girls to a Holiday Home 
- for a fortnight—cost 30/- each. £24 pays for 16. 

Gifts should be addressed to 


The Rev. F. W. Chudleigh, Supt., 


East End Mission 


Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 


j 
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Sectional Bookcases 
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‘The dignified 
appearance of 
these well-known E{ haage 
improved Sec- 
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tional Bookcases 
will enhance the 
appearance of 
any room. 

One of the new 
improved Sec- 
tions, with cornice 

j 


and base, will 
| 
U 




















make avery UL 
artistic and useful Oa cgi’ 
Bookcase, and ml : oa 
forms the founda- | 4) 
tion for building +... 
a larger Bookcase } 
when required. 7 























i Write for Illus 
: trated Catalogue, 
{ showin full 
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; fange of styles 
i and prices. 





Wm. BAKER & Co. Ltd., 
Library Specialists, OXFORD. 


London Agents: DULAU & Co., Ltd., Booksellers, 32 Old Bond St., W.1. 


‘| Four — — Square 




























Those who state that, to-day, 
tobacco cannot be obtained of 
the quality of 20 or 30 years \ 
ago, should smoke FOUR fi 
SQUARE Matured Virginia. 

It has that genuine old style quality, 

is air-cured, sun-dried pure Virginia 
leaf, matured in the wood and cut 

| from the cake. 

\ From all good tobacconists in 


1 and 2oz. packets, or 20z. and 4oz. 
silvered tins, at 1/24d. per oz. 








MATURED VIRGINIA | 


GEORGE DOBIE & SON, LTD., 
Tobacco Manufacturers, PAISLEY. 


Established 1809, D 3. 
a 
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ROLL SROYC E 


The Best Car in the World 


PHANTOM II 
“The improvements which 
are so noticeable in the latest 
model are the considerably 
increased powers of accelet- 
ation and maximum speed, 
even better slow and smooth 
running on top gear, perfect 


AN) 


Q 





suspension, lower running 
costs and the minimum 
amount of time and labour 
required for maintenance, 
due chiefly to the centralised 
lubrication system. ’’—Capt. 
Malcoln Campbell in‘ The Field’ 
1st March 1930 


ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED 
14-15 Conduit Street London W1 
Telephone Mayfair 6040 












holiday 
CAN ADA 


the Sunshine playground 


Whatever holiday you want this year, Canada 
offers brilliant sunshine and bracing airs a 
holiday with all the excitement of “abroad,” yet 
among your own countryfolk and amid some of 
the world’s most beautiful scenery. 

Plan now for a holiday tour with the Canadian 
National Railways, whose trains and hotels are 
famous for their comfort and cooking. Indc- 
pendent and conducted Tours, occupying 23 days 
and upwards, at Popular Inclusive Prices from 
£58, beginning June 27th. 


GRAND 7 WEEKS ESCORTED TOUR to the Rockies 
and Pacific Coast leaves July 25th, returning via New 
York September 6th, £195 inclusive. Write for 
Booklet No, 9—TO-DAY. 


[CANADIAN NATIONAL 


A Great Railway in a Great Land 


(Incorporated in Canada with limited liability). 
European Head Office: 17-19 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W. 1. 
19 James &t., Liverpool. 326 Broad Street, Birmingham. 
14 Shakespeare St., Ne »weastle 
7 High Street, Belfas st 
1 Rue Scribe, Paris, 
or Local Agents 





75 Union Street, Glasgow. 
40 Brazennose $t., Manchester. 
82 Queen Street, Cardiff. 
134 High St., 


Southampton. 









B" you can’t tell from appeat- 
ances if aspirin is pure. A 
chemical test alone can show if it 
contains the “free acid ” which 
harms the heart and disturbs the 
digestion. You may not be able 
to make that test but you can 
make sure of getting pure aspirin. 
Ten thousand doctors recom- 
mend Genasprin because they 
have proved its purity and power 
to banish pain safely, Follow their 
advice and ask the chemist fort 


GENASPRIN 


THE SAFE BRAND 


Made by GENATOSAN LTD. 


KTbe world-famous 
medical Journal, The 
Lancet,says: ‘We found 
neither ree Salicylic nor 
acetic acid in this “ef 
baration (Genasprin) . 

@ particularly pure speci 
-, a acety!-salicyli¢ 
acid. 


Bottle of 35 Tabicts 2s 
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News of the Week 


The By-Election 
Q* Tuesday at Fulham the Government lost their first 
seat at a by-election. Sir Cyril Cobb, who won the 
seat, did not detach himself from.the Unionist Party 
but did not object to being identified with Lord Beaver- 
brook’s campaign for “ Empire Free Trade,” and was, 
indeed, greatly helped by Lord Beaverbrook personally 
and by Lord Beaverbrook’s propaganda. There is, of 
course, great rejoicing in the Crusaders’ camp. The 
figures were :— 











Coss, Sir Cyrit (U.) , 16,223 
Banfield, Mr. J. W. (Lab.).. 15,983 
Unionist majority of 240 


The figures at the General Election were 


Spero, Dr. G. E. (Lab.). 16, 190 
Cobb, Sir Cyril (U.).. 13,979 
eG) sf: 5,920 

Lab. majority .. : 2,211 


The excuse offered for the Labour defeat i is that Fulham 
has been traditionally a Unionist seat and that the 


result does no more than signify the normal tendency 
at by-elections to remind the Government that there 
is some disappointment with its record. 

* * * * 

For our part we cannot help feeling that Mr. Banfield, 
who had the advantage of not being opposed by a Liberal, 
could have done much more to state the Free Trade 
case against Lord Beaverbrook’s Protectionism with 
its misleading name. In times of acute industrial 
distress men grasp at straws. There is a strong tempta- 
tion for them to vote on the principle that “ Nothing 
could be worse than what we have got. There can be 
no harm in trying something else.” Perhaps we ought 
to be surprised that the Unionist, or let us call it the 
Beaverbrook, vote was not much larger, for there is no 
doubt that “Empire Free Trade” was pressed with 
tremendous energy and considerable ability. Even so, 
it must be remembered that as recently as 1924 the 
Unionist majority was more than 5,000. 

* * * * 

The chief warning is to the Government. If there 
has not been disenchantment among the friends of 
Labour there must at least have been an unusual lethargy. 
Even when allowance has been made for the trickiness 
of by-elections it is remarkable that Labour polled a 
little less than it polled when it had to defeat a Liberal 
as well as a Unionist. Labour, Liberals and Unionist 
Free Traders (of whom there are far more than is generally 
supposed) are all to blame, in our view, for not preaching 
continually from the text that Empire Free Trade would 
be a great danger to international good will. The British 
Empire has won its high prestige and enjoyed a benc- 
volent tolerance from all other nations because it has 
stood for the glorious principle of giving to the whole 
world opportunities for trading in all respects equal 
to those of British citizens. It does not seem to be in 
the least understood by the present vast and uninstructed 
electorate that Lord Beaverbrook and his friends think 
it an insignificant matter to break with this tradition, 

* * * * 
The Situation in India 

The news from India is still grave, but better than 
might have been: expected. On Monday morning, 
Mr. Gandhi was arrested in his camp at Jalalpur. 
Receiving every consideration, he was removed by train, 
and then in a car with the blinds drawn, to Poona, where 
under an ancient regulation—issued by the East India 
Company in 1827—he is being detained “during the 
Government’s pleasure.” The Governor of Bombay 
has thus hit upon an ingenious way of avoiding the 
clamorous demonstrations which would have attended 
a political trial, and Mr. Gandhi’s treatment as a guest 
rather than as a prisoner should atone for a revival 
of the raison d’état. In a Press note the Bombay Govern- 
ment charges Mr. Gandhi with “ incitement to withhold 
payment of land revenue” and with having threatened 
to raid salt which was the property of salt manufacturers. 
We must congratulate the Government of India on a 
forbearance which is duly appreciated throughout the 
world, but which also confers on the Government a 
certain tactical advantage. The careful plans of the 
Congress leaders for a campaign of resistance to succeed 
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the arrest of the Mahatma are in disarray, since several 
of the organizers are already under restraint and out of 
mischief. The Government’s arrangements were much 
the better. 

* a * * 

‘In towns so far apart as Peshawar, Karachi, Bombay, 
Howrah (just across the river from Calcutta) and Delhi, 
there has been serious rioting—the tinder of mob violence 
to which the arrest of Mr. Gandhi has applied the spark. 
On Tuesday, the police in Howrah came in for some rough 
handling, many trains were stoned and at several points 
telegraph wires were cut. Some fifty arrests were made, 
and for the time being all public meetings have been 
prohibited. At Delhi on Tuesday demonstrators attacked 
the chief police officials, who were compelled to fire on the 
nob, using buckshot. 

* * * * 

The effect of the new Press ordinance has, unfortunately, 
been to multiply ‘“‘ bazaar ’ rumours, so much so that the 
Government have issued a special communiqué from 
Simla with regard to the disturbances at Peshawar. 
It appears that on April 23rd, when the disorders began, 
the Deputy Commissioner, Mr. Metcalfe, risked his life 
in calling upon the hostile mob to disperse before author- 
izing firing from armoured cars in charge of a military 
officer. Then the lawless elements, hoping for the support 
of a rebel chief, the Haji of Turan Gzai, with inflamed 
tribesmen, were left in possession of the city for about 
ten days. Early last Sunday morning, however, the 
civil power, aided by infantry, cavalry and acroplanes, 
were able to re-enter the city and clear it of Congress 
leaders and agitators. 

* * * * 


Lord Irwin evidently does not despair of attracting 
the more reasonable Indian leaders to the policy of con- 
ciliation and conference. He already has the support 
of the Mohammedans who follow Mr. Jinnah, besides 
the Liberals and moderates. As the leader of the Servants 
of India suggests, the forthcoming All-Parties Conference 
offers the opportunity of a general rapprochement, and 
we are confident that Lord Irwin will bear in mind the hint 
of Mohammed Ali, Chief of the Khilafat Party, in his 
letter of April 15th against allowing “ considerations of 
prestige ” on either side to block the way. Inflammatory 
articles such as that of Lord Brentford in the Daily Mail 
on Wednesday cannot be evaluated so easily in India 
as they are here. It is well to remember that the lack 
of understanding in the London Press as a whole after 
the Viceroy’s declaration in November was among the 
influences which created the present serious situation. 

* * * 
The Egyptian Treaty 

When we write, on Thursday, the Anglo-Egyptian 
negotiations, which were suspended during the Easter 
recess, are going through an extremely anxious stage. 
Even if Mr. Henderson has convinced the Egyptian 
delegates that they had better withdraw their very 
ill-advised attempt to confine the British troops in 
the Canal Zone to a cramped and unhealthy position, he 
has by no means settled the future of the Sudan. The 
Egyptians have revived their old claim to sovereignty, 
and have proposed that the tokens of Egyptian sovereignty 
should be equality of number between the British and 
Egyptian officials and the return to the Sudan of the 
Egyptian trocps. Mr. Henderson naturally remembers 
that the Labour Government in 1924 were greatly per- 
turbed by the anti-British propaganda in the Sudan, 
and that Mr. MacDonald had to use the plainest possible 
language in informing Zaghlul Pasha that the British 
Government owed good government to the people of the 


Coameceacas 


Sudan, and could not in any circumstances be untrue 
to this obligation. At that time, of course, there were 
Egyptian officials and Egyptian troops in the Sudan, 
and when Sir Lee Stack, the Governor-General of the 
Sudan, had been murdered, both were removed. 
x X* * x 
The New Canadian Tariff 
The new Customs Tariff disclosed in the Budget of 
Mr. Charles Dunning, the Canadian Minister of Finance, 
gives great advantages to Great Britain. The Tariff is 
increased in only eleven items, and is decreased in 270, 
Some of the most important changes for Great Britain 
are the reductions in the rates on heavy stecl products, 
and increases in the British preferences on ferro-alloys 
and malt and malt products. By contrast there are 
increases on light stcel articles, which come largely from 
the United States, and proposals for countervailing duties 
to prevent the dumping of fruit and other products 
by American exporters. There is an increase of the 
British preference on fruit, designed to help the British 
West Indies and Bermuda. The new Tariff has its lessons 
for Protectionists, especially in the United States, and 
gives particular point to the recent letter of 1,000 
American economists protesting against the tariff. 
mongers’ attempts to increase prosperity by restricting 
trade. It is also of the best possible promise for the 
forthcoming Imperial Conference, as well as for the 
movement towards freer trade gencrally. Canada’s 
attention is now directed towards Empire trade and it 
must be the part of our manufacturers to seize their 
long-awaited opportunity. 
* * * * 
Church and State in Malia ‘ 
The Archbishop of Malta, on Thursday, May Ist, issued 
a pastoral letter, the effect of which was to pronounce it 
a mortal sin for anyone to vote for the Government party 
in the forthcoming elections. This week he has banned 
in the same way two newspapers, which support Lord 
Strickland and the Government. This is the sequel to an 
incident when Lord Strickland, who is himself a Roman 
Catholic, quashed an order of the head of the Franciscan 
community in Malta, transferring a friar of that com- 
munity to Sicily. The order was contrary to the priest’s 
will and rights as a British citizen. Subsequently the 
Pope refused, on overtures being made by the Imperial 
Government, to consider a concordat while Lord 
Strickland remained in office. The Foreign Office and the 
Vatican are, therefore, at a deadlock. The elections in 
Malta have been wiscly suspended. It is difficult to 
imagine what the Vatican hopes to gain by this return 
to the methods of the dark ages, though we do not believe 
for a moment that the recent rapprochement between 
Vatican and Quirinal has led His Holincss to listen to 
Italian irredentist claims to Malta. 
* * * * 
Growing, Agitation in Spain 
Spain’s proud record of six and a quarter years of a 
Dictatorship without bloodshed was ingloriously spoilt 
on Monday. The students of the Medical School in Madrid, 
the most volatile and vocal of Spanish students, Ict off 
steam for no apparent reason—except, perhaps, the 
intoxicating influence of Professor Unamuno’s presence — 
and began to pelt the police with stones obtained from a 
gang of workmen. The police opened fire and one 
workman was killed and several passers-by were injured. 
This has led once more to the closing of the Universities 
of Madrid and Seville. This police action is generally 
deplored, and it cannot but accentuate the growing public 
excitement. So far Gencral Berenguer’s Cabinet has 
the situation in hand, but it is proceeding cautiously 
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in its “ return to normality.” The popular Republican, 
Sefior Marcelino Domingo, was not allowed to give an 
address at the Ateneo after the experience of the wild 
excitement caused by Sefior Unamuno last week. Sefior 
Ossorio Gallardo, leader of the Catholic Democratic 
Party, on the other hand, gave a lecture on the Dictator 
ship at Zaragoza. Like so many other politicos, he 
declared that although he remained a Monarchist he 
considered the abdication of King Alfonso necessary. 
x * * % 


The Mosley Memorandum 

The Daily Herald states that the Cabinet Sub-Committee 
which has been considering the Mosley Memorandum 
on Unemployment has “ definitely and emphatically ” 
rejected it. This is very interesting information. We 
have been told at intervals for many weeks that the 
Cabinet was on the point of giving its reasons for rejecting 
or accepting the Memorandum, but for one cause or 
another there was always a postponement. The contents 
of the Memorandum were, however, disclosed by the 
Manchesier Guardian in March and we then summarized 
them. The Memorandum is divided into two parts 
dealing with short-term, or immediate, measures and 
long-term measures designed for a permanent national 
reconstruction. A National Council would be created to 
carry out the larger schemes and huge public loans would 
be necessary. ._There would be a National Import Board 
for agricultural products. The Rationalization of industry 
instead of being left to the Banks, as Mr. Thomas desires, 
would be placed under the control of the State and its 
Planning Council. Unemployment would be eased by the 
earlicr retirement of workers on pensions. 

* * * * 

The Memorandum, signed by Mr. Lansbury and 
Mr. Johnston as well as by Sir Oswald Mosley, does not 
seem to go beyond what was proposed or implied in 
Labour and the Nation, but of course the Cabinet has 
allowed the policy of that famous tract to lapse. Mr. 
Thomas notoriously opposes financing unemployment 
schemes by public loans which, if the Mosley Memorandum 
were adopted, might amount to as much as £250,000,000 
in a couple of years. The Cabinet Sub-Committee consists 
of Mr. Snowden, Mr. Greenwood, Mr. Tom Shaw and Miss 
Bondfield, and these are powerful allies for Mr. Thomas, 
who must be cheered by their decision. But the Cabinet 
has yet to face the malcontents when the Report of the 
Sub-Committee is discussed. 

* * * * 
Charing Cross Bridge 

On Tuesday the Private Bill Committee of the House 
of Commons rejected the London County Council’s 
scheme for a new Charing Cross Bridge. It will be remem- 
bered that the Committee had approved of the northern 
section of the scheme but disapproved of the plan for the 
south side of the river, believing that it would obstruct 
the adequate development of the Lambeth district. 
Accordingly the Committee invited the County Council 
to reconsider the scheme and to suggest some site for 
the new Southern Railway station other than the Lion 
Brewery site which is close to the proposed bridgehead 
on the south bank. On Tuesday Sir Lynden Macassey, 
on behalf of the County Council, repeated his conviction 
that the scheme was much the best of all that had been 
considered. It was best, he said, from the point of view 
of street traffic, the convenience of railway passengers 
and architectural possibilities. The County Council was, 
therefore, unable to accept any other site for the new 
station than that of the Lion Brewery. Finally, he sug- 
gested that the Bill might be withdrawn and might come 
before another Committee in another session. 


Sir Henry Cautley, the Chairman of the Private Bill 
Committee, pointed out that his Committee was anxious 
to save as much of the scheme as possible, particularly 
as further delay was undesirable, but Sir Lynden Macassey 
replied that in the judgment of the County Council the 
scheme was in the hands of the Committee simply “to 
accept or reject.” Sir Henry Cautley then reluctantly 
declared that the Bill was rejected. It is not usual for 
a Private Bill Committee to reject a measure which has 
received its second reading in the House of Commons, 
but the Committee was evidently sensible of the great 
weight of expert and artistic opinion which has been 
brought to bear against the southern part of the London 
County Council’s scheme. Those who are most conscious 
of the defects of the scheme are, in general, those who 
are convinced that the solution of the whole traffic prob- 
lem depends upon having a new bridge at or near Charing 
Cross. Sir Henry Cautley himself has no doubt that a 
scheme can yet be produced which will command practi- 
cally universal support, which will not necessitate a 
labyrinth of tunnels on the Lambeth side, and which will 
not jeopardize the development of the south bank. 

* * * * 
The University Grants Committee 

The Report of the University Grants Committee, which 
surveys the effect of the State grants to the Universities 
in the past five years, is very encouraging. On the 
strength of it the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
increased the grants from £1,550,000 to £1,800,000. 
When the older Universities first accepted State money 
they were alarmed at the risk of losing their independence, 
but evidently the alarm was for the most part baseless. 
The Grants Committee has no doubt that the State money, 
instead of causing private benefactions to dry up, has stimu- 
lated them. Independence is so necessary to the free 
intellectual life that it is good to know that the State 
money has helped these Universities to help themselves, 
and has not had an enervating influence. With the help 
of the grants it has been possible to raise most of the 
salaries—a very important matter, as the Committee 
points out. Intellectual work does not consort well with 
luxury, but it is equally true that it cannot consort 
successfully with a constant state of financial anxiety, 

* * * * 


The Royal Academy Banquet 

The customary speeches at the Royal Academy Banquet 
last Saturday were enlivened by a daring sally. Lord 
Moynihan ingeniously traced the relations between 
painting and medical science. In such a gargoyle as that 
one on the church of San Maria Formosa in Venice, which 
Ruskin described with unnecessary horror, he saw 
merely a faithful representation of a particular form of 
nervous disease. As for the bust of “the dying 
Alexander ” in the Uffizi Gallery in Florence, he said that 
the position of the head and the contortion of the muscles 
of the face and neck were all typical of cerebro-spinal 
meningitis. He gave many other examples. But is 
the bust in the Uffizi Gallery really of Alexander the 
Great ? Surely that belief depends upon a very slender 
tradition; and if Alexander died of “ spotted fever ” 
it is odd that the disease should have coincided with 
the excess of drink and food from which a firmer tradition 
says that he really did dic. 

* * % * 

Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. on 
May Ist, 1930. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
101-4x.d. ; on Wednesday week, 1033; a year ago, 100jx.d.; 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 89}; on 
Wednesday week, 89}; a year ago, 88}. Conversion Loan 
(8} per cent.) was on Wednesday 77}; on Wednesday week, 
77; a year ago, 77}. 
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Thoughts on Mr. Gandhi’s Arrest 


HEN Mahatma Gandhi set out on his spectacular 
march to Surat from his Ashram at Ahmedabad 
on March 12th it was inevitable that sooner or later the 
Government of India would be foreed to arrest him. 
The expected has happened. On May 5th Mr. Gandhi 
was arrested in the dead of night in his camp at Jalalpur 
by the District Magistrate accompanied by police. No 
one who has followed the unfolding chapters in the 
tragic Indian story can accuse the Government of 
precipitancy ; the exact contrary has happened. Lord 
Irwin has held his hand to the very last, and no Govern- 
ment responsible for law and order and millions of lives 
could have acted otherwise. From the first we have 
counselled trust in Lord Irwin in his extraordinarily 
difficult position, and we are sure that the present 
British Ministry is determined that the Government 
of the King-Emperor must be carried on, and that wild 
deeds or words will not deflect it from its duty. 

Friends of India in this country—and there are more 
than some of the leaders of Indian opinion think— 
cannot but deplore the fact that Mr. Gandhi threw his 
weight into the scales in December on the wrong side ; 
how different the situation would have been had he 
agreed to take part in the round-table discussions and 
worked for conciliation rather than anarchy and blood- 
shed! For history teaches that you cannot incite the 
masses to passive resistance and avoid bloodshed. But 
it is no good erying over spilt milk, and we must face 
the realities of the Indian situation. The need for 
greater imaginative sympathy in British opinion, no 
less than unfailing tact and courtesy, is, in our view, one 
of the most important realities. 

Great Britain’s settlement with India must be a 
national one, and must be made with the approval of 
the majority of the British electorate. It is for that 
reason that we have deplored the attempts to make 
India a party issue. The situation is much too serious 
for that. From the beginning of the present crisis the 
Spectator has taken a very definite stand in favour of 
the granting of Dominion status to India at the earliest 
possible moment. In our view the attainment of British- 
Indian friendship is the greatest political issue before the 
present generation. We have always thought, and we 
think more than ever, that full friendship and co-operation 
between Great Britain and the peoples of India would 
be the surest foundation on which to build peace in 
Asia and stability in the world. But friendship must 
be mutual, and there must be neither condescension on 
our side nor suspicion on the Indian side. 

It is just because we think that the cause of civilization 
would be retarded by the breaking-up of the British 
Commonwealih that we want to keep India within its 
orbit ; but if India is to be a free and independent unit 
within the Commonwealth, it must be with India’s free 
consent. We agree with Gencral Smuts that the evolution 
of Dominion status is the greatest political discovery 
of the nineteenth century. There has never been anything 
like it—complete independence and at the same time 
co-operation for the common good and for the welfare 
of mankind between a group of nations round the Seven 
Seas. We think that the framers of the memorandum 
at the last Imperial Conference defining Dominion status, 
among whom the late Lord Balfour was the chief, put 
into words what has been the greatest political achieve- 
ment of our race. The Dominions of the British Com- 


monwealth are Great Britain’s equals, they have the 
right to enter into diplomatic relations with foreign 


nations, they are members of the League of Nations, 
and, should they wish to withdraw from the Common- 
wealth, not a single British soldier would be sent to say 
them nay. 

The Simon Report and the round-table conference are, 
we hope, going to help us to carry out the most wonderful 
task which it has ever been given to our nation to 
perform. Never in history has one nation been given a 
greater work to carry out than we have: the task of help- 
ing one-fifth of the human race, consisting of many and 
varied peoples and creeds in every state of civiliza- 
tion from the illiterate tiller of the soil to the professor 
educated in Europe, to achieve self-determination and 
self-expression. To establish a United States of India, 
“a sister State in the British Commonwealth,” enjoying 
all the privileges and rights which we enjoy and working 
in friendly co-operation with ourselves is, we repeat, 
the greatest piece of state-building which has ever been 
entrusted to a Western nation. 

Mr. Gandhi’s arrest and the arrest of certain of his 
followers must not deflect us from our purpose. The 
Government of India must and will continue to govern, 
and will see that law and order are maintained. To 
allow the forces of anarchy to work their wicked will 
would be a poor method of carrying out our trusteeship. 
When the moment comes for our handing over the reins 
of government to an Indian Ministry, India must be a 
going concern. We have our responsibilities _ to all 
sections of the peoples of India, to the Muslim minority, 
to the “ untouchables” and to the Native States. We 
do not think that the majority of the peoples of India, if it 
were possible for them to record their votes, would wish 
the British guiding hand to be removed till a Pax Indica 
could take its place. 

We have never wavered in our belief that British 
co-operation and help are essential to India’s welfare for 
many a long day. We know that many of the Indian 
Jeaders are of the same opinion. But if we treat the 
peoples of India as children and tell them what they 
must do or must not do, we shall only continue to arouse 
intreasing opposition to our rule. 

Our message to India in these fateful years of transition 
should be somewhat as follows. ‘You are about to 
embark on one of the biggest pieces of state-building 
ever attempted. We think we can be of use to you. 
Some of our Western experience may be applicable to 
your totally different Eastern conditions. Nothing would 
make us happier than to be able to lend a hand in trying 
to devise a Constitution which will work and which will 
be fair to every section of your sub-continent. We 
recognize that drawing up a Constitution for Canada, 
Australia, South Africa and Ireland was child’s play in 
comparison. We do not think you have anything to 
gain by withdrawing from the British Commonwealth. 
Proud and independent nations like Canada, Australia 
and South Africa find full scope for their intense 
nationalism within its borders. Anyhow, let us help 
you to achieve complete freedom under the British 
Crown, and when you have achieved this goal it will 
be time enough to start thinking about the next step. 
Perhaps by then some practical scheme for the federation 
of mankind will be afoot. In the meantime we in Great 
Britain are determined to work for lasting friendship 
between Great Britain and the peoples of India on 
a basis of absolute equality, fully recognizing that in 
the last resort the peoples of India are the sole arbiters 
of their destiny,” 
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The Consumers’ Council 


ryVUE intention of the Government in introducing the 
I Consumers’ Council Bill is so excellent that it is 
disagreeable to criticize the scheme. Up to a certain 
point we can go unreservedly with the Government. 
There is, to begin with, the proper touch in putting the 
emphasis on consumers. This ought to convince all 
men and women who are responsible for providing the 
necessaries of an ordinary houschold that the Council 
would be working in their interest and should have 
their support. 

Next, we can wholeheartedly agree with the Govern- 
ment that the necessity for giving such a Council powers 
to take evidence on oath and to require the production 
of account books and relevant documents has been 
proved. It had been hoped that the Food Council, 
without such compulsory powers, would be able to 
collect enough information for its purpose and, by 
making the facts known, to cause the sheer weight of 
public opinion to depress prices. The theory was not 
at all unreasonable, but the results have been very 
disappointing. 

The explanation may be that the Food Council was 
never sure enough of its facts to feel justified in pillorying 
either wholesalers or retailers. At all events, the Food 
Council never really brought public opinion into operation, 
though that ought to have been its principal lever. Mr. 
Baldwin’s Government admitted that if publicity should 
fail the next step would be to provide the Food Council 
with authority compulsorily to exact information. In 
this respect, therefore, the Consumers’ Bill goes no 
further than the late Government would have been 
willing to go if necessary. When the facts are known—- 
or at least known more accurately than has been possible 
hitherto, for an indisputable statement about any 
trading question is probably unattainable—public opmion 
ought to do the rest. The potency of publicity has 
never yet been adequately exploited. 

The Government, however, propose to fix prices which 
it would be a punishable offence to exceed. ‘The Council 
would make recommendations, and the Board of Trade 
could fix a statutory maximum price. This pro- 
eedure would apply to all articles of coramon use— 
food, fuel, clothes, and so on. The penalty for exceeding 
a maximum price would be for the first offence a fine of 
£5, and for the second offence £10, with the alternative 
of three months’ imprisonment. 

All this is unexpectedly drastic. We should greatly 
like—if only we could enjoy the entertainment without 
a serious thought of the issue—to hear a case argued 
in Court in which the defendant was determined to 
prove on the evidence of his accounts that the Board of 
Trade was entirely wrong, and that he himself was being 
threatened with a fine or imprisonment because he 
refused to be ruined. Magistrates might hesitate to 
convict some Hampden of a general store who seemed 
to be transparently honest and publie-spirited. And the 
Jaw would not long enjoy the respect which is essential 
to all law if it was.felt that justice could be done only 
by ignoring the Jaw. Public feeling in such cireum- 
stances, in spite of the obvious interest of the consumer 
in the suceess of the Couneil, might easily set in a strong 
tide against the Board of Trade. Another example of 
bureaucratic tyranny, of departmental despots making 
their own laws and oppressing the small and weak ! 

It may be objected that the Consumers’ Council 
would be made even more ridiculous if it recommended 
maximum prices and no power was given to anyone to 
fix these prices by statute. The master bakers of 
London the other day successfully defied the Food 


Council, and it may be said that without statutory prices 
the same situation would be reproduced repeatedly. 
Our answer to such objections is that the control of 
prices by law is really a part of a much larger process. 
The complete process requires the control of supplies 
from the beginning by the same authority that fixes 
the prices. But that is rank Socialism of a kind which 
we hope will be sedulously avoided, and which is certainly 
not chargeable against the present Government. 

Whatis proposed is a partial process which we believe to 
be unworkable just because it is partial. During the War 
the Minister of Food more or less successfully controlled 
prices because he controlled supplies. When a maximum 
price was fixed for an uncontrolled article the chief 
sufferer was the consumer. Everybody will remember 
the notorious case of rabbits. For some time it) was 
impossible to buy a rabbit in a shop. The Ministry had 
fixed the price at a level which, by universal consent 
though without any concerted arrangement, the pro- 
ducers of rabbits considered unremunerative. Rabbits 
for sale vanished as corn vanished from the fields of the 
Russian peasant who did not think that the fixed Sovict 
price for his grain was good enough. 

Nothing could be worse than such results in the view 
of the consumer, who would undoubtedly hold that 
whatever the functions of the Council might be in name, 
they ought in practice to secure that there should be 
more food for sale, not less. We do not want to press 
any economic doctrine too far, for we know well enough 
that the economics of trade are so complicated to-day 
that “ economic law ” cannot be asserted as unequivocally 
as was possible twenty or thirty years ago. The 
exceptions to rules multiply. Rationalization has become 
essential for the rescue of industry, yet Rationalization 
implies a heavy reduction of competition. We cannot 
in these new circumstances simply invoke the law of 
supply and demand as decisive. Even so, the law 
of supply and demand, though it has had its wings 
clipped, is a bird capable of soaring flight. It would be 
madness to think that it is pinioned. Whatever happens, 
it will not be possible to escape numerous and various 
demonstrations of the truth that when there is a scarcity 
of necessaries prices are forced upwards, and that when 
producers rush in to benefit by the high prices the 
resulting increase of production brings prices down. 

History has not yet presented us with a single cxample 
of the successful fixing of prices by an authority which did 
not control supplies. One of the worst consequences of 
maxinrm prices is that they always tend to become 
minimum prices. The trader who feels that he is in the 
grip of officialdom naturally wants to protect himself 
against all risks, and his simple plan of self-defence is to 
make every penny to which the law entitles him. 
Another danger to the consumer is that the producer, 
discontented with the maximum price, puts »worse 
material than before into the artiele. 

Altogether, we are convinced that the Government 
will do well to take one step at a time. Solvitur 
ambulando. Publicity, greatly reinforced by a com- 
pulsory exaction of information, could be brought to 
bear so that the public would be made aware of its 
wrongs. It would then be “ up to” the public to refuse 
to pay profiteering prices. We have an impression that 
wage-earners when shopping are much less determined 
about having their rights than they used to be. Their 
lethargy may be a result of the War, when wages rose in 
direct proportion to the cost of living. However that 
may be, many retailers seem to be able to charge too 
much with the tacit consent of the consumers, 
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The Real Path to Prosperity 


The Least We Can 


PRE last article that we published in our series ‘‘ The 

Real Path to Prosperity.” concerned British agri- 
culture, and in it Mr. E. F. Wise suggested means by which 
the price of grain paid to the British farmer might be 
raised without raising prices to the consumer. This is, of 
course, not the whole problem of British agriculture, and as 
Mr. Wise points out, “ different commodities will require 
different treatment.” The most serious crisis in British 
agriculture to-day is, however, that which confronts the 
farmer who is growing grain. 

His situation is due to a variety of causes, one of which 
may be found to be the high charges for transport 
described by Mr. E. R. B. Roberts in an article in our last 
issue. Another is undoubtedly the failure of the farmers 
themselves to form voluntary organizations capable of 
marketing their goods efficiently. |The farmers have 
lately become extremely vocal about their plight, but in 
common with some other industries they seem more in- 
clined to apply to the Government for assistance than to 
take the remedies which lie to their hand. Where they 
have attempted to do so, the attempt at organization has 
invariably been wrecked by a dissentient minority. 

When all this has been said, however, there remains the 
fact that the British farmer is to a large extent suffering 
from causes which are not under his own control. In a 
recent book, Mr. A. H. Hurst, a prominent member of the 
grain trade, analysed the circumstances which have led 
to a breakdown in the free market for grain.* The result 
of this breakdown is that the price of grain on the British 
market is subject to sudden and violent fluctuations which 
are due to the operations of speculators and of the wheat 
pools in the producing countries, and are not due to strictly 
economic causes. The activity of the old grain merchant, 
who to some extent mitigated these fluctuations by 
hedging, has been climinated, largely by the concentration 
of milling interests in this country, and these interests 
have not taken over his functions. The causes of fluctu- 
ation are therefore stronger than before the War and the 
neutralizing factors less effective. Since the British 
farmer has no proper facilities for storing grain, he is 
forced to take his chance in the midst of these fluctuations 
and to accept the price current when his grain is ready for 
market. In these circumstances, therefore, to the 
disadvantage of low prices is added the disadvantage of 
uncertainty, and the two combined are so great that it 
is easy to understand the state of mind in the farmer 
which would render proper efforts for co-operation almost 
impossible. 

Mr. Wise’s suggested remedy for this situation, which is 
understood to be receiving consideration by the Govern- 
ment, is the creation of a national grain import monopoly. 
This monopoly would, it is claimed, revive the function 
of the grain merchant under the old free market conditions, 
would buy only such foreign grain as is necessary to 
supplement the supplies of British grain, and would be 
able, by economies in buying and distribution, to pay a 
higher price to the British farmer without raising the 
price to the consumer. We think that this is a fair state- 
ment of Mr. Wise’s proposal. 

In our opinion, Mr. Wise goes too far. ‘This import 
monopoly is a body of a kind which has been recommended 
by the Socialists for many other trades, and is designed 
largely for the protection of the consumer. It is, as we 
note elsewhere in this issue, highly desirable that the 
consumer should be protected, but we doubt very much 
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whether such a monopoly is the right means for the 
purpose, and we are still more doubtful whether it js 
necessary for the revival of agriculture. The two ques- 
tions are separate, and should, in our opinion, be kept 
separate. To introduce such a proposal on the plea of 
Saving agriculture is equivalent to making a vital alter. 
ation in your economic system in order to remedy a tem- 
porary defect in one part of it. 

Our policy is somewhat different. In the first place, 
every encouragement which the Government can give to 
voluntary organizations of farmers should be given, 
Secondly, an enquiry should be made into such allegations 
of inefficiency in the services necessary to agriculture as 
were made by Mr. Roberts in the article referred to above, 
Thirdly, it is desirable for the future, although this has, 
of course, little bearing on the position of present culti- 
vators, to introduce some system of encouraging small- 
holders. Experiments which have already been carried 
out on a small scale have shown that small-holding is no 
less applicable to British conditions than it is to those of 
the European countries where it has been so strikingly 
successful. 

All these measures, however, are insufficient to solve the 
immediate problem, and for this we think the solution is 
to be found in some such measure as the Corn Production 
Act of 1917, which was repealed before it became effective. 
This Act guaranteed a fixed price to the farmer for his 
grain, any difference between that and the current world 
price being paid by the Treasury. The charge that this 
amounts to a subsidy at the expense of the nation may 
be met, we think, by providing that the current fixed 
price for any given year will be based on an average of 
world prices for a period of some years previous. The 
consumer would thus pay no more for British grain than 
he has been paying on an average for all his supplies, and 
the farmer would be freed from the tyranny of fluctuations, 
which rob him of the livelihood that he has a right to 
expect. 

We have always maintained that I'ree Trade is, except 
in very unusual circumstances, the best policy for the 
health of national industry and for the consumer. It is 
possible that the threatened extinction of arable fe: ming 
constitutes such an unusual circumstance, but we do not 
think that a subsidy should be tried until all other means 
have been taken to effect a remedy which is economically 
sound. It is impossible that arable farming should be 
allowed practically to die out in this country, but we 
think such a policy as the one which we have outlined 
above should be sufficient to save it, and that it is the 
minimum of government interference by which it can be 
saved. Whether it will be necessary in the future to 
give compulsory powers to organizations of a majority 
of producers, as is being done for the coal industry 
by the new Bill, is a question which should be 
deferred until these other measures have been tried. 
We sincerely hope and believe that, given such encourage- 
ment as they provide, there is enough life in British agri- 
culture, many of whose members are among the most 
progressive farmers in the world, to render more drastic 
proposals unnecessary. 








[Owing to pressure on our space the second article on ** The 
New Germany and Great Britain,” by Mr. G. Henderson is 
held over. Next week we shall also begin the publication of a 
new series in connexion with the forthcoming Lambeth Conference. 
Canon Spanton of the U.M.C.A. will introduce a group of seven 
articles dealing with Anglican Church Life Overseas:--En, 
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The Week in Parliament 


FJ\HE House of Commons began quietly after the recess. 

On Tuesday, Mr. Greenwood endeavoured, not 
wholly without success, to soothe the nerves of those who 
yegard with apprehension and even alarm the rapid 
increase in the cost of National Health Insurance. And 
on Wednesday, the agricultural committee of the Con- 
servative party had a field day er the subject of the 
Beer duty. 

But Thursday’s debate on the Budget resolutions 
increasing the income-tax and the sur-tax, assumed at 
an early stage a harsher aspect. Sir Gervais Rentoul 
made the general case against high direct taxation with 
his usual clarity and suavity. Mr. Snowden defended 
weakly ; laboured his arguments ; resorted to vehemence 
which missed fire ; and finally sat down after delivering 
a violent personal attack upon a Unionist back-bencher 
who had ventured to complain of the inadequacy of the 
Government’s unemployment proposals. This opened 
the way for Mr. Churchill. In the best speech he has 
made in the present Parliament, he severely trounced 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to the immense satis- 
faction of those who sat behind him. Later Mr. Oliver 
Stanley, on company reserves, and Captain Bourne, on 
sur-tax, spoke with considerable effect. Altogether 
this was a good day for the Opposition, and the occupants 
of the Treasury bench emerged from the debate with 
tarnished reputations. A noticeable feature of the pro- 
ceedings was the evident satisfaction of the “* Mountain,” 
the members of which have no great love for Mr. Snowden, 
and greatly enjoyed watching his struggles in deepish 
water. 

It would appear from the tone of his more recent 
speeches that the Chancellor is now anxious to reconcile 


the left wing to his financial policy, and, whenever he 
refers to the tax increases, he is careful to assume a 
suitable “ predatory” note, This merely has the effect 
of angering the Conservatives, and alarming some of the 
more timid Liberal spirits. The IL.P. malcontents 
remain wholly unmoved, and Mr. Snowden, whom they 
regard with some justification as some strange relic of 
antiquity, will woo them in vain. 

On Friday a few of the lawyers argued about legal 
facilities for poor prisoners, and on Monday the House 
turned with some relief to a consideration of the compara- 
tively non-controversial subject of civil aviation. Sir 
Samuel Hoare was interesting, as usual. And Mr. 
Montague wound up with such cogency and sense that he 
obtained his vote without a division. This was followed 
by another Budget flare-up on Tuesday over the amount 
of income-tax rebate on life insurance premiums, 

The Snowden-Churchill duel is never-ending, and 
always variegated, but has become far more real during 
the past few days, and, consequently, while it evokes less 
mirth it arouses keener interest on both sides of the 
House. 

I predict that the debates on the Finance Bill will be 
prolonged, exhausting, and grim. But this will do much 
to restore the vanishing prestige of the Conservative 
Party, as the middle classes feel deeply the dangers and 
the injustices of the new impositions of direct taxation. 
At question time Mr. Wedgwood Benn has distinguished 
himself of late. His answers, under trying circumstances, 
have been firm, courteous, and brief: and have won for 
him valuable consideration both from the Opposition and 
his own extremists, 


“c 
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War Books and War 


HE sudden popularity of books about the War 
has inspired a controversy in which authors as 
well as their books are attacked with the virulence of 
a Milton in his most pugnacious mood. The latest author 
has even been put upon the Index Expurgatorius by one 
newspaper, chiefly on the ground that the British soldier 
is libelled by suggestion. Sir Ian Hamilton, much the most 
literary of all our soldiers, has seriously suggested that a 
special committee of inquiry should be appointed to 
investigate the facts of the soldier’s life. Were drunken- 
ness, Which is emphasized in Journey’s End, and suicide, 
described by General Crozier and Mr. Robert Graves, 
and desertion and various crueltics and immoralities 
as common as some of the books seem to suggest ? 

We need no committee of inquiry, unless it be to 
reassure the community that British soldiers were 
neither mad nor bad in the bulk. The strain and unnatural 
segregations of war had their effect. ‘‘ Let us eat and drink 
for to-morrow we die ”’ is a philosophy that must always 
make recruits when both particular and wholesale 
death is an immediate probability. War is evil; and 
some people are so logical that like Milton’s Satan they 
take for their motto, when once war has inevitably 
enveloped them: “ Evil, be thou my good”; but the 
generality of men serving in the War earnestly worked 
to get a nasty thing over in order that they and their 
fellows might return as soon as possible to a better 
world. ‘Their moral being never so suffered that this 
natural and gracious longing was in any serious degree 
fouled cr impaired, ‘‘ Somehow good ” remained 





their aspiration. They sought peace and ensued it. 
We should all, at the outset of an entry into the War book 
controversy, clear the ground by some such acknowledg- 
ment of the “ essential decency ” and, indeed, sanity of 
the soldiers themselves. 

The War belonged to the class of “ old unhappy things ” 
when the spate of War books began, when the “ eagre 
drove ” in Jean Ingelow’s phrase. The writers, in thought 
though not in word, had obeyed the Horatian rule to 
leave an interval often years before publication. They also 
fulfilled the not dissimilar ideal of Matthew Arnold 
that you should write of things when “ remembered in 
tranquillity.” What they have done they have done 
for the most part with purpose and deliberation. Indeed, at 
first, as Mr. Blunden says of himself at the opening of 
Undertones of War, they could not write of the War when 
they tried in earlier days, though later he and the others 
had a feeling that they must get rid of the nightmare, 
must, as it were, confess. The books, with certain 
exceptions, are honest books. 

This must be conceded. ‘The majority, no doubt, are 
written by men of a higher sensitiveness than the normal. 
Some, as in France, by consumptives; some, as in England, 
by poets; some, as in Germany and elsewhere, by constitu- 
tional rebels. Probably the fact which has suddenly 
accentuated the onslaught upon this form of book lies 
in the experiences of such highly strung civilian soldiers 
coping with a hard, matter-of-fact essay in realism by a 
soldier who deliberately scrapped all possible emotion 
and sentiment, 
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The obligation of this generation to dissipate the false 
glamour of war is categoric. A critic has said that we 
cannot restore our poetry till we make it more brutal ; 
and the duty of brutality is laid in stronger measure on 
our prose. We must not, as John Davidson once com- 
plained, be “ hiders of the world.” In the bulk the 
War books have helped to a starker and truer view of war 
as a breeder of misery, if no worse, and as a devilish 
enemy of the biological rule of progress hinted in the 
phrase “the survival of the fittest.” We cannot alto- 
gether deny that All Quiet on the Western Front is a 
great anti-war pamphlet, in spite of its coarse psychology 
and perverted perspective. Fear, disease, lust, destruc- 
tion and death are essential attributes of war, and we 
must realize this, even when we hold that “ it is better 
to fight for the good than to rail at the ill.” We can fight 
the ill with better weapons than poisoned gas, high explo- 
sives and propagandist lies. Brigadier-General Crozier 
also has written a strong anti-war pamphlet ; and it is a 
much less offensive pamphlet than those will believe who 
judge it by quotation. Its faults have been exaggerated 
by almost prurient selection and emphasis. So much 
must be said on its behalf; and we should all welcome 
such allies—Remarque, Crozier, Sherriff and even Robert 
Graves and the rest—as allies in the war against war, 
The trouble is that most of them practise a certain 
grossness of method that cannot but offend historian, 
artist and, indeed, reformer. These books are truthful but 
not true. Through some morbidity, or rancour, or excess 
of zeal or lack of historic sense they have involved the 
warrior in their jeremiads against war. They have 
practised a form of realism that regards only the evil and 
unpleasant as real. Now, we can only conquer an evil 
thing such as war by truth; and truth is not compatible 
with the omission of the good and the concentration on 
its opposite. False glamour, against which too few 
protests are raised, is worse than false realism, and there- 
fore we welcome those who have the courage to face the 
public with facts about the bestialities and miseries of 
war. Nevertheless, indeed because of this sympathy, we 
must regret—for corruplio optimi pessima—that they and 
their citers should sully a great and good cause by false 
emphasis and contorted perspective. Their righteous 
indignation takes on the appearance of prurience. The 
natural enemies of war are soldiers themselves ; and we 
were a nation of soldiers twelve years ago. To libel their 
characters and to draw exaggerated pictures of their 
warfare is not the wisest or most honest method of 
enlisting their services in the cause of humanity. 


The Food of Foods 


N ILK is the food of foods for all mammals—of whom 

man is the chief. It is the only food actually 
designed or evolved by nature to be a food for them. 
The muscles of the ox, the grain of the wheat were not 
evolved for us, but for the ox and the race of wheat. 
It is, of course, merely stupid to regard milk as not a 
food because it is liquid. It is solid in the breast, and 
in the stomach: and in nature is only fluid for a second 
or two of convenient transit from the one to the other. 

Ordinarily we do not test our foods. Our diet is mixed, 
and we have a large factor of safety or reserve capital, 
on which to draw during time of deficiency. There are 


four periods during which a food may really be tested : 
growth, athletic exercise, illness and old age. Obviously 
milk is superlative for growth: no substitute, nothing 
even remotely approaching a substitute, exists for the in- 
fant, and milk contains everything that he needs for growth 
In illness and old age, every doctor 


and development. 











relies, on milk. Recently, athletes, whose predecessors 
had fantastic beliefs about beer, have learnt to value 
milk. No other food can be suggested which remotely 
approaches milk when tested under these four conditions, 

New discoveries are made in dietetics in our time, 
Sir Frederick Hopkins has just been awarded a Nobel 
Prize, with Prof. Eijkman, for their discovery of vitamins, 
One after another of these substances is discovered ; 
they are all in milk, unless the cow has had no fair chance, 
Mineral salts and unthought-of elements are found to have 
value for nutrition; such as iodine, which has been 
praised here, though not enough, in past years. Of 
course, they are in milk, and there also will be found the 
next vitamin or element which is discovered to be neces: 
sary for mammalian nutrition. Obviously it must be so, 
or there would be no mammals. This is not to say that 
a diet solely composed of milk would be perfect for the 
mammalian adult—for whom, we observe, nature has 
provided teeth: but it is to prove that milk is, as I 
have called it for more than twenty years, the food of 
foods. 

The leaders of hygiene in the United States were the 
first to see the national importance of milk, and their 
slogan, “ Drink More Milk,” has been highly successful. 
During a visit to Winnipeg, nine years ago, I was amused 
to read, in the Annual Report of the Medical Officer of 
Health, a paragraph pointing out that the citizens were 
drinking only some three-quarters of a pint of milk per 
head per day, and that civic patriotism bade them at 
once to raise that figure to a pint, if Winnipeg was to 
hold its own with similar cities in the United States. 

That this contention was perfectly sound has recently 
been proved in this country. We are nowhere near the 
United States, and several other countries, in our con- 
sumption of milk, but we may justly claim to have 
initiated and repeated and verified the first really scien- 
tific, thorough and crucial observations on the food value 
of milk, that have ever been recorded. These experi- 
ments prove the case of the advocates of milk up to the 
hilt, and extend it. 


The first of these experiments was made in Southern 
Eingland, on a large number of small boys in an institu- 
tion, and the results are published by Dr. Corry Mann 
in one of the invaluable Special Reports of the Medical 
Research Council. Various additions were made, in 
various groups, to the standard diet of the institution: 
additions such as milk, sugar and watercress. It was 
completely proved that the standard diet, supposed to be 
adequate, was far from being so; and that an addition 
of milk thereto yielded results far superior to those 
obtained by any other addition. Naturally, one is 
reminded of the now classical experiments of Hopkins, 
feeding rats with his own hands in a disused cellar in 
Cambridge some twenty years ago, and finding that, 
on a liberal diet of perfectly pure standard foods, they 
ceased to grow, but resumed their growth immediately 
when to these chemically pure proteins, fats, &e., he 
added even a very little fresh milk. The milk contained 
the “accessory food factors” as he modestly called 
them, which we now call the “ growth-vitamins,” and 
know to be essential for growth, for health and for life 
itself on any terms. 

The boys who had the extra ration of milk became taller 
and heavier than the others. They had less illness; 
they suffered less from chilblains in winter; they were 
brighter at their lessons, livelier and more mischievous. 
They had every kind of advantage in body and mind. 

Then came the Rowett Institute in Aberdeen, and Dr. 
John Boyd Orr, its distinguished Director. The English 
experiment was repeated and extended on a large scale 
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with Scottish children and all the results were confirmed. 
Six Scottish cities and Belfast furnished the children. 
It is worthy of note that not all the merit of milk goes into 
the cream. Precious salts and vitamins are found in 
separated milk also. The bodies and the minds of the 
children profited. There is no substitute for the food 
of foods. 

The case being completely and exhaustively proven 
beyond dispute, it behoves us to ask how we fare in this 
country in respect of this incomparable food. As every- 
one knows, we fare ill. There may be enough milk 
drunk, in various forms, by prosperous adults who also 
consume abundance of a rich and varied diet: but it is 
certain that the children of the less fortunate classes 
are milk-starved ; as certain as that, according to my 
lifelong teaching, now accepted everywhere, they are 
light-starved. We should soon be unable to recognize 
the nation’s children if, by some magic of wisdom and 
devotion, we should turn over our drink bill to milk for 
our children. Indeed, an everywhere admitted boon 
of Prohibition in the United States has been the increase 
in milk consumption, especially by children, for whom, 
of course, it is most important, since children alone can 
achieve growth and development, of which milk is the 
best sustenance. 

It is mere vulgar stupidity, like that which regarded 
infancy as a subject fit only for mothers’ meetings, to 
regard milk as a theme only for doctors and dairy 
farmers. It is a theme for patriots, statesmen, nation- 
makers. If there were no milk there would be no men. 

CRUSADER. 


English as a World Language 


[Undoubtedly one of the phenomena of post-War Europe is the 
spread of the English language, though whether it will ever become 
the universal language depends on too many factors for us to 
venture into the realm of prophecy.—Eb. Spectator.] 

TFYHAT it would be an advantage to the world to 
have a common language for international use 
few people would deny. Indeed, some people in the 
lope of producing such a language have invented what 
is known as Esperanto, but the idea does not seem to 
make much progress. In essence Esperanto is an artificial 
language with no history and, worse still, no literature 
behind it. On the other hand, the international use of 
English is rapidly gaining ground. It is the common 
language of the cducated classes throughout India 
who are unable to communicate with one another in 
their own numerous and widely differing languages. 
English is also rapidly gaining ground in France and 
Germany and in other parts of the Continent of Europe. 
In Turkey the teaching of English in schools has recently 
been made compulsory. English is the established 
language throughout the greater part of the North 
American continent. At a rough guess one may say 
that English is familiar to not less than two hundred 
millions of the inhabitants of the world. 
‘As compared with most other languages English has 
the enormous advantage of grammatical simplicity. 
There are no genders for nouns, and an adjective takes 
the same form whether applied to a male or a female. 
The conjugation of verbs is also extremely simple. As 
a result the student of English has practically no grammar 
to learn. In addition, from the European point of view, 
English has the great advantage that it more or less 
represents an amalgam of languages. It is largely 
Scandinavian in origin, but also embodies a vast number 
of words directly derived from Latin, and many others 
coming to: us from France and Italy, besides not a few 
coming from Germany. This language, thus built» up 





from widely varying European sources, possesses @ 
magnificent literature, unsurpassed by that of any 
other language in the world. 

From these points of view English is an ideal language 
as an international medium. The trouble lies solely 
in the fact that our spelling and pronunciation have 
practically no relation to one another. Attention was 
called to this fact by the late Lord Cromer in a poem 
published in the Spectator of August 9th, 1902 :— 

When the English tongue we speak, 

Why is “ break ’’ not rhymed with “‘ freak” ? 

Will you tell me why it’s true 

We say “‘ sew’ but likewise “‘ Jew” ? 

‘ Beard ” sounds ‘not the same as “ heard ”; 

** Cord ”’ is different from ‘‘ word ”’ ; 

* Cow ”’ is cow, but “ low ”’ is low, 

** Shoe ”’ is never rhymed with “‘ foe.” 

And since ‘‘ pay ”’ is rhymed with “‘ say,” 

Why not “‘ paid” with “ said,”’ I pray ? 

And in short it seems to me — ft aaa 

Sound and letters disagree. 
The last two lines concisely sum up the whole trouble. 
It is impossible for the foreigner to guess in advance 
the pronunciation of an immense number of English 
words, and the same consideration applies to the English 
child. Of recent years several English teachers have 
made experiments with phonetic alphabets, and these 
experiments show that if a child is first taught to read 
the English language in a phonetically printed form it 
can very quickly pass to English as ordinarily spelt, 
and the double process takes less time than the single 
process of teaching our bad spelling. It may safely be 
assumed that foreigners would equally profit if they were 
provided in their first study of English with books 
phonetically printed. 

Suggestions have been more than once put forward 
for the establishment of a scientific alphabet. Proposals 
to this effect were made by a number of distinguished 
literary men and educational authorities in the year 
1915. Similar proposals were made in 1924 and again 
in 1926. On each occasion the Government was asked 
to appoint a commission to consider the establishment 
of a scientific alphabet for educational purposes. But 
nothing has yet been done. The matter unfortunately 
is one that would win no votes for any political party, 
and, therefore, all political parties are inclined to leave 
it alone. At the present moment, however, luckily for 
the country, we have a Government in power that does 
not command a majority in the House of Commons, 
and for that reason is sometimes tempted to look at 
problems from a national rather than from a party point 
of view. Therefore there is at least a chance that Mr, 
Ramsay MacDonald and his colleagues might be willing 
to lend help in this matter. 

The framing of a scientific alphabet is not really so 
serious a matter as it sounds, for we already have in the 
Oxford English Dictionary an excellent basis to work 
upon. Indeed, that alphabet, with comparatively few 
modifications, might admirably serve the necessary 
purpose. The suggestion here made is that the Govern- 
ment should appoint a Commission to consider and 
sanction a scientific alphabet for use in English schools, 
in order to teach English children the proper pronun- 
ciation of their own language and also to assist them in 
learning to read English more rapidly than they can 
learn at present. Such an alphabet would automatically 
become available for the use of foreigners, and the strides 
that the English language is making on the Continent 
indicate how greatly it would be valued. 

It would be of immense service in India, where English 
is the only common language available for 300,000,000 
people. The proposed scientific alphabet for English 
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eould also, with the addition of a few extra letters, be 
used to represent in Roman characters the various 
indigenous languages of India, now written in scripts, 
each of which is entirely unintelligible to the users of 
other Indian languages. The same alphabet with one 
or two additions could be used for teaching correct 
pronunciation of the different European languages. 
But the greatest gain from the establishment of a scien- 
tifie English alphabet would be that the English language 
would then become easy to learn by the peoples of all 
countries. The world would thus acquire an international 
medium of communication which would be of immense 
commercial and social value both to ourselves and to 
other nations. Haroip Cox. 


Report of the County Stories 


Competition 


yROM almost every county of England and many 
of Ireland, Wales and Scotland have gathered to 
the office of the Spectator representative expressions of 
local art, philosophy and language; but the greater 
number have come from the further places: from 
Cornwall and Devon, from Aberdeen and from Kerry. 
They have been in inverse ratio to the distance from 
Gower Street. 

A good many old friends have “turned up again,” 
but about these we have “kep quiet,” as Kipling 
advises. There are two stories about train-troublers 
that are located in at least six counties. The canniness 
of Aberdeen and the dullness of the Midlands are over- 
done. Some of the best stories and sayings do not 
illustrate county individuality. It is, for example, 
delightfully recorded of a Lincolnshire minister that 
he especially appreciated his Church of England brother 
and co-operator because, as he said in a speech of thanks, 
he belonged to “no particular religion.” But this 
story, accompanied by several others, all of merit, is 
not locally characteristic. 

Some few are almost too local. One of these is con- 
tributed by that wholly delightful chronicler of rural 
life and local scenery, Mr. A. G. Bradley ; but perhaps 
a libel would lie, as the lawyers say, if we suggested that 
Wiltshire labourers were quite so witlessly taciturn as 
the carrier’s boy who saw a parcel drop out at “ ’Vizes ” 
(Devizes), but said nothing till enquiries were made at 
Marlboro’. Those who know and admire the real 
agricultural labourer (a man gencrally of much elemental 
wisdom) will rejoice to know that the stories of his wit 
are more numerous than those of his folly; and the 
brief, simple Herefordshire story which particularly 
pleases us for several reasons (of which not all will appeal 
to the urban mind) is a subtle combination of foolishness 
and humour. 

Another, equally brief, from West Suffolk, soon reached 
the top of the pile, and is wholly compact of wit :— 

A West Sussex farmer met one of his labourers coming along the 
lane with a lantern. 

“Where he goin’, then, ae ?”? he asked. 

George grinned, sheepishly. 

**T be goin’ coortin’, muster.’ 

“You bad no-ought to nd a lantern goin’ a- coortin’, , Garge. 
When I went coortin’ my mistus, I never took no Jantern along, 
a so M2 didn’t, muster, but, then, see what ’ee got!” 

L. F. Ramsey, Camacha, West Wittering, Chichester. 


An appended note indicates true insight into the sub- 
tleties of rural idiom :— 

{N.B.—A marricd labourer is Master, pronounced Mass-ter. 
His employer is known as Muster. As long as a labourcr remains 
unmarried he is known by his Christian name. | 
would interest the learned author 
They tell of curious but influential, 


A few of the stories 
of The Golden Bough. 


superstitions still, or at least recently, surviving. Prob. 
ably the casualties among superstitious beliefs have 
never been so heavy as during the later years of the 
motor revolution. The strangest of these is sent by 
Lady Margaret Shelley—a true story recorded of a 
clergyman in Devonshire. “ Jan” had died, and two 
months later his widow married Garge. When the 
two went to ask for the banns to be put up, the widow, 
fumbling with her purse, asked if she might buy a 
bell-rope—for this reason: ‘Tis because we’re afeerd 
of Jan, yer honour; he said as how if I tuk up with 
Garge after he wur gone he would give us no pace— 
and us thought that if us wounded a church bell-rope 
round his headstone it might keep un lyin’ quiet.” 
The idiom seems to suggest Ireland as well as Devon; 
and indeed, such superstitions are widely spread. 

Such superstitions are closcly allied to the want of 
education that made possible so delightful a comment 
as is sent from Dorset by V. Fetherstonhaugh :— 

Several years ago my sister, whose husband was Rector in a 
remote corner of Dorset, was talking with an old fisherman about 
certain recent discoveries. After expressing a rather dubious 
interest, he said, ‘‘ What I’d like to know is, Where do all the 
w’old moons go to? Now us, with all our cunnun’ means, won’t 
never vind that out!” 

Some of the best contributions are just bits of human 
sentiment, illustrating ways of thought and_ speech. 
They are perhaps too formless to be accounted prize- 
winners, but are made of the real stuff of humour and 
pathos. We cannot forbear quoting one of these in 
full, if only because the little women’s “ tub-trap ” 
and cheerful tragedy have gone home. 

ON THE COTSWOLDS. 

*«°h’s a nice little pony, but, yu’ve got to keep a’drivin’ of ‘im, 
keep a’drivin’ of ’im, look, miss,” and she tugged the reins repeatedly. 

She was a little rubicund figure, with bright eyes, who, single- 
handed, faced life and a drink-sodden husband. Her children were 
out in the world and she earned what she could with a little farm 
and by hiring out the ‘ tub-trap.” 

Jogging along, I enquired of her health. She suffered from 
gall-stones and refused an operation, probably because she could 
not trust her affairs to dad. 

“Better now, thank’e, miss, but, I tell’e, sometimes they do 
fair seem to fetch the life out of I, and dad ’a don’t understand 
whatever. One day I did go and lie down on the bed to ease the 
pain, look and dad, ’e come up and ’a did say to I, ‘ What be gorn 
on about ?’ an’ I says to ’e, ‘Oh, I do feel that bad !? and dad ’a 
says, ‘Ow thee do study they gall- -stones, mother!’ Well, miss, 
if ever you want the pony you’re welcome, and mind and keep 
a’drivin’ of ’im.” 

M. F. D. G. Penn, Oakridge Lynch, Stroud, Glos. 
The crispest of the stories (of which a very great number 
concern funerals) comes from the West of Ireland. It 
is an old theme, but well expressed. 

At a Connemara wake the dead man was ostentatiously 
praised as possessor of most of the virtues :— 


All this while the widow had been crouched before the fire, with 
her son clasped to her knees, listening open-mouthed to the 
neighbour’s panegyric. When he had ceased, she nudged the little 
hoy and whispered in his ear, “ For the love of God, Micky, run 
over and see if it is your father that is in the coffin at all.” 

There is the very taste and smell of the country in a 
Dorset story of an old man whose death was associated, 
and doubtless thereby accelerated, with the eating of 
successive ‘‘ voosters ” or treacle possets, “‘ an er ate en 
an cr drank en” is a refrain worthy of a historic ballad. 

A Midland story of an old man’s recollection of the 
last time he went to church and having forgotten his 
‘specs’ couldn’t “ turn th’ Buke fast anoo ” is redolent 
of the Midlands, though the idiom seems a little influenced 
by Lancashire. Both childhood and Devonshire are 
illuminated in the answer of the small boy found mal- 
treating a gosling: ‘* Wha’ fur his faither bite I’se leg 
fur then?” On the whole, Devonshire takes the palm 
as a source of wit and individuality. More than one 
old but excellent story is told of successes in repartee 
over their Somerset and Cornwall rivals. Nowhere else 
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except in Lancashire and Yorkshire is county rivalry 
so keen or appreciative. 

Some of the better contributions are, perhaps, too 
perfectly rounded off for the searcher after a true illustra- 
tion. Such are the admirable retorts of a countrywoman 
to the cross-questioning barrister at Taunton; the very 
neat and excellent story, not altogether new, of the 
broken bit of mirror found in a North Irish field; and 
two very well told tales of experiences in the Mendips, 
This competition is ‘ not of the grand old masters, not 
of the bards sublime,” and we allot the prize to one of the 
shortest and simplest sent in: 


HEREFORDSHIRE LOGIC. 

Scene: A carter and his team are moving slowly along a country 
road. A friend of his, who is ploughing a field close to the road, 
looks over the hedge and starts the following conversation : 

- “Where bist gwan, Bill?” 

“T be gwan nowheer.” 

“Tha must be gwan somewheer: tha bist on the road.” 

* Tell ’ee, I be gwan nowheer, I be comin’ back.” 

(Mrs.) R. Lez, Wellington, Hereford. 


W.B.T. 
Att 


[Royat ACADEMY—SECOND IMPRESSIONS.] 

Wirn every year’s exhibition at Burlington House, the hue 
and cry goes up with a certain insatiable expectancy for 
“problem pictures,” and it would indeed be an unusual 
Academy if one or two good specimens were not bolted. So 
one naturally asks ‘‘ And are there problem pictures still to 
see?’ There are, indeed. This year produces two excellent 
examples which conform to type in that they are all problem 
and very little painting. The first, ‘‘ Were you there when 
they Crucified my Lord ? ” by Mr. Mark Symons, will probably 
attract the larger part of public attention from its religious 
character, although the second, ‘‘ Homo Sapiens,’ by Mr. 
John Keating, will not come far behind because of its cynical 
aspersions on the true value of progress. The Crucifixion 
picture, with its too-conscious air of archaism, that is com- 
bined with an attempt at modernity, like Shakespeare in 
modern dress, is pure sensationalism. The three tall crosses, 
with their still, pendant forms, raised above the twentieth- 
century mob of soldiers and operatives, curious or incurious 
according to their personality, has for its spiritual ancestry 
the Elder Breughel’s preoccupation- with crowds, and some 
of the bitter character drawing of Hieronymous Bosch, but 
it is only a shadow of a shadow. Stripped of its headline 
appeal, which is considerable, the painting as a painting is 
nothing: the smaller figures are largely meaningless, and 
yery unskilfully overcrowded. Mr. Symon’s crowd is a 
collection of puppet homunculi, as individuals they are 
only puppets, and together they have none of the rhythmic 
movement of the mob. Those who visited the Exhibition 
of Belgian and Flemish art may recollect the crowd who 
jostled Christ carrying the Cross in that superb Bosch from 
the Ghent Museum, and that comparison strips the pseudo- 
Primitive of all its conceits. The other picture, ‘* Homo 
Sapiens,”’ is more realistically painted. A spectacled figure, 
hung about with symbols—judge’s wig, bishop’s mitre, 
pas-mask, and service rifle—is poised in space against a back- 
ground of countless skyscrapers. Presumably it is a cynical 
comment on the progress of humanity towards the apotheosis 
of the machine. It would be an excellent idea for a cartoon 
of reaction, but its implications are too exaggerated for 
acceptance. 

One thing about the Academy that must impress most 
people is the extraordinary barrenness of subjects. Painters 
in England, especially good painters, are rather conservative. 
Why does no one seem to have thought of tubes and cars 
and aeroplanes ? There never was a period when there was 
so much material crying to be used. Landscape, as in last 
year’s Academy, is not well represented, and there is no 
jandscape which can be put in the same class as half a dozen 
of the first-rate portraits of this year. 

The water-colours and drawings as a whole are competent, 
but not particularly exciting, but there is one really magnificent 
water-colour, ‘* Paddlers,” by Mr. Wilson Steer. Its presence 
is not due to Mr. Steer. It was bought outside the Roya] 


Academy and is exhibited by virtue of its acquisition by the 
Chantrey Trustees. Mr. Steer, it will be remembered, was 
once rejected in his early youth, and since then has never 
contributed to the Royal Academy, but his sale of “ The 
Paddlers ’’ under the terms of the Chantry Bequest, of which 
the President and Council of the Royal Academy are the 
only Trustees, is a concession. The black and white section 
deserves patient study. The general standard is particularly 
good. 

Another memorable feature of the 1930 Academy is the 
inclusion of the ten pieces of silver gilt plate presented to 
HM. the King by the Goldsmiths Company for use at 
Government House, New Delhi. The admission of plate to 
Burlington House creates an interesting precedent : perhaps 
before many years are out we may see the applied arts 
regularly represented. The sculpture section is not too happy. 
So many excellent pleasant and careful works make one 
doubtful about great sculpture in England. Almost all the 
pieces exhibited would look charming in rooms or formal 
gardens, and that is not the province of sculpture. The 
drawings in the architectural room are, as might be expected, 
of a very high standard. ‘* Manchester Grammar School : 
Main Entrance,” the design of Dr. Worthington and Mr. 
Francis Jones, should be noticed particularly. 


[ProritE Portraits By Rate Peacock: BArsizon Hovusr, 
HENRIETTA STREET. | 

Mr. Ralph Peacock’s work as a portrait painter is well 
known. Examples of his portraiture are to be found in the 
National Gallery, Millbank, and in several public Galleries in 
England and the Colonies. He is a careful and conscientious 
artist who has the knack of being able to paint portraits which 
are extraordinary likenesses of his subjects. There are a 
number of these familiar examples of his manner in this, his 
first one-man exhibition, but its particular interest is due to a 
large number of small portraits which mark a new departure 
in his work. All of them show only the head, in profile or 
almost profile ; they are less than life-size. They are painted 
on a specially prepared white cardboard in oils. The un- 
finished study. of President Hoover illustrates his method. In 
the first sitting he sketches in his subject with charcoal, which 
is the basis of the portrait, in the second the painting is finished. 
The whole process occupies Mr. Peacock the incredibly short 
time of four hours, and the result, rather surprisingly, is finished 
and spirited. Mr. Peacock’s young women are not so good as 
his men or elderly women. The portraits of Mr. E. V. Lucas, 
Mr. Robert Anning Bell, R.A., Lady Frances Balfour, Mrs. 
Holman Hunt, and that great character in the picture world, 
the late Mr. David Croal Thomson, show him at his best. 

Dayip Fincuam, 


The Theatre 


{Tux Sicenr Wrirness.” By Jack De LEON AND Jack 
CELESTIN. AT THE ComEDY TuEatre. “ His Excer- 
LENCY THE GOVERNOR.” By Carrain ROBERT Mar- 
SHALL. AT THE KinGsway THEATRE. ‘ Toe MULBERRY 
Busn.” By Epwarp Knosiock. AT THE CRITERION. | 

ONCE more, as so often in the recent past, the curtain rises 

upon total darkness. A sound of shattered glass. 

Would that be a window broken by a burglar? It would. 
It was. We know this scene pretty well. We wait, proud 
of our prevision ; and in a minute there he is—the burglar 
with his electric torch, ransacking a bureau, muttering as he 
hears approaching steps, cursing and disappearing again 
behind the window curtains. 

If behind the curtains, why not safely out of the broken 
window? For we believe that facilis descensus; easier, 
surely, the exit than the entrance. But look at the title of the 
play. This burglar is the “ witness”; and he stays there, 
huddled behind the curtain, perhaps (hint the authors) because 
it was his first job, and he may have been overcome by a 
novice’s curiosity, and certainly (say we) because he’s needed 
in order to make a happy ending to an exciting play. 

What does he see and hear? Not the sort of domestic tittle- 
tattle that must usually bore the lurking crook, but the 
arrival, in a light young person’s garish flat, first, of the light 
young person, lightly attired, and then of a nice young man who 
is paying for the flat and believes that the young person is also 
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Indeed, he wants so much to marry her and regularize 
their situation that he has failed to go that evening, with papa 
and mamma, to a theatre—though it seems that almost any 
other night would do for his protestations and proposals of 


nice, 


marriage. This, then, the burglar, whom you may almost 
have forgotten, silently witnesses. 

But please do not forget the theatre which the young man 
didn’t go to ; because that matters alot. If you don’t gotoa 
theatre in a booked seat you must be careful what you do 
elsewhere. The dramatic critic, especially, shivers as he 
learns that a system of number-taking, noting, and counterfoil- 
conservation, with the detective collaboration of commission- 
aires, stall-attendants, the box-office and even taxi-drivers, 
may allow the management to note absences, and apparently 
to retain for ever, in their secret dossier, evidence that may at 
any moment be used against anybody who was not present on 
any night. What a revelation! And do they know also 
who goes out after one act and who doesn’t come back again, 
and why? One is uneasily glued to one’s seat. One dare 
not move. But this is becoming personal and irrelevant . . . 

The young man, that night, behaved in a violent manner 
that would undeniably make anybody’s absence from a 
respectable seat remarked. He had a row with the young 
person whose husband (bigamous) came in and behaved 
sardonically, and he throttled, or thought he had throttled, 
her. Then, impressive in the haggard look of Mr. Robert 
Harris, who makes him rather real and very pathetic, he 
staggered home to Finchley to tell papa and mamma all about 
it—very like the other nice young man in Mr. John Van 
Druten’s play, Diversion. Only Mr. Van Druten’s passionate 
hero knew too well how to throttle, and this young man 
didn’t, as at last we learn after a long trial scene, teeming with 
legal impropricties. 

Not the young man’s trial! No. His papa’s, who tried to 
take the boy’s place. Then, as a horrid erreur judiciaire is 
about to move to its inexorable completion, behold, from the 
back of the court, the burglar whom you've now quite for- 
gotten (as you were meant to do, so please do it). He, after 
an improbable confrontation scene at Scotland Yard, tells us 
that he silently witnessed the young person’s effective 
throttling at the hands of her snake-like husband—a very fine 
performance, this last, by Mr. Wallace Geoffrey. 

I hope I am not committing a deferred and lingering 
contempt of court if I confess that, having served lately as 
a special juror in a case involving taxi-cabby witnesses, 
who were by no means silent but extensively garrulous, I 
was amused and surprised by the author’s picture of a taxi- 
man who appears laden with the badges of his calling 
and acts like a half-wit, obviously incapable of dodging any 
vehicle through the traffic. My taxi-cabbies looked so 
smart that they fairly put the jury to shame. But what of 


it? Mr. Harold Scott, as the taxi-driver who took papa 
and mamma to the theatre on the night of the double 


throttling, imported the spice of hilarity aiways indispensable 
for the relaxation of strained nerves. As to the others, 
there was Mr. Malcolm Keen, sincere as ever, an excellent 
listener at his own trial, and there was the ever-lovely Miss 
Marie Lohr in a sacrificed part as mamma, who has nothing 
to do but to look on and gaze disapprovingly—as well she 
may—at husband and son. It was not the actress’s fault 
that she gave one an impression that she heartily wished 
to be free of those tiresome dramatic relations of hers, who 
would go about half-throttling people and sacrificing them- 
selves, and raving and storming, and so disturbing an existence 
that looked beautifully prosperous in Miss Lohr’s elegant 
aspect and sedative suavity of manner. 

It has occurred to Mr. Simon Ord to give us a series of 
nineteenth-century revivals at the Kingsway Theatre, and 
he has begun with one of the late Captain Robert Marshall’s 
romantic farces. We may still laugh af this, if not with it, 
noting the rather laborious merriment of 1898. In those 


days authors and audiences enjoyed a slow working-up of 


comie effects. The dresses look funny, of course; and a 
touch of pathos is provided, during an interval, by an 


orchestral selection from the popular melodies of the period. 
The middle-aged may like these faint, far-off tunes better than 
the play. I wish Mr. Ord had thought, say, of Lord and 


Lady Algy, surely a better joke than any of Captain Marshall's. 
But one can always feel superior as one looks back upon the 








drama of the ’nineties—until, uneasily, one remembers that 
we still do that sort of thing, as Mr. Knoblock has just taken 
the trouble to remind us in an artificial comedy seeming to 
date even earlier—perhaps from the days of Divorcons! 
In The Mulberry Bush we appear to be in 1930, by dress and 
place: pyjamas at Le Touquet. We might be in that same 
year of His Excellency the Governor, when, if I remember well, 
Mr. Knoblock was already writing artificially in a farce 
called The Club Baby. Which proves that, in the theatre, 
there is an eternal undated convention for patrons of tho 
digestive drama. Only the costume need be changed. 
RIcHARD JENNINGS 


Music 


[Tue Hampton Cuorr.] 
TuESE negro choristers stand in four grave rows, the women in 
white with their hands folded before them, the men in black 
with hands behind their backs. And they sing, simply, 
There is no visible effort, no heaving of chests ; pure voice 
rises with miraculous unity from the choir as a whole. Ifa 
soloist takes part, it is very unobtrusively to the eye. Their 
attack is faultless, their precision remarkable, and the degree 
of polish the choir as a whole attains deserves the highest 
praise for their conductor, Dr.Dett. If Londondoesnot hasten 
to hear them on Sunday at the Albert Hall, it will lose a rare 


‘pleasure. 


The choice of last Saturday's programme at the Queen's 
Halli was designed to show the range and skill of these singers, 
In some ways one regretted this, for the purely negro music had 
by far the richest emotional content. ‘The swift and fiery Lord, 
Our God, have mercy, to Lvovsky’s setting, was as fine a rend- 
ering as one might wish. But other choirs, English or 
Russian, might give us these, though probably not with the 
same genuine religious passion as in the latter. Nevertheless, 
it was the negro idiom of Listen to the Lambs which,-in the 
end, we appreciated particularly. The male voices alone in 
Father Abraham, with its exotic drumming of piano shouts 
as accompaniment, the wailing soprano soloist weaving into the 
full choral beauty of Oh, hear the lambs a-crying, the hummed 
accompaniment of Water Boy were wnmatchable and at 
moments almost unbearably exciting. The Queen’s Hall 
audience was lamentably small, but made up for size by 
remarkable enthusiasm and applause: many there paid the 
fine tribute of tears. re 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tur “Specratror,”’ May 8ru, 1830, 
Tne Marcu or Morariry. 

At the Marlborough Street Office, a parish clerk who was called 
on to give evidence in a case of bigamy, stated to the Magistrate, 
that of late the greater part of his time was taken up by such 
cases. The Magistrate ventured to express a hope that the crime 
of bigamy was not quite so common, *‘ No crime,” responded the 
clerk, “‘can be more common; and it is increasing every days 
People think nothing of taking two or three wives or husbands.” 


A Saving Accipent. 


A poor man, during the severe frost of last winter, fell on the 
road near Berkhampstead, where he lay in a state of insensibility 
(he was returning from a frolic), until he was roused from a slumber 
that could not have failed to prove fatal, by the wheel of the mail- 
coach running over him! Though much, he was not dangerously 
hurt, and he now lives, solely in consequence of an accident from 
which so many have perished. 


WILDERNEsS, 


A circumstance occurred at Mr. Rothschild’s a few days ago, 
which is curious in itself, and has given rise to much conjecture 
in the City with respect to its real history. An individual in the 
garb of a ticket-porter was observed to ‘enter the front door of 
the office in New Court, with a small box under his arm, which, 
as it afterwards appeared, he deposited in the doorway, and 
effected his retreat with much precipitation. The box, which was 
addressed to Mr. Rothschild, was conveyed as soon as found to 
that gentleman ; and on opening it, it was found to contain 
20907, all in sovereigns. With it was a short note, containing 
some vague expressions of gratitude to Mr. Rothschild for certain 
advantages obtained through him by the writer, in return for 
which he begged to offer him the gold which the box contained. 
He requested that an acknowledgment might be given by an 
advertisement in a newspaper of its having safely reached him. 
No signature was attached to the note, nor is it at all known 
either who the writer is, or what his motives were in dearer such 
a superfluity of money to such a quarter, 


MANNA IN THE 
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Ir is no great wonder that universities should quarrel with 
one another. There is a respectable antiquity and a high 
pedigree for these great indignations of celestial minds. 
Whether the title of the “first university’ be assigned 
to the oratorical school of Isocrates, or to the philosophic 
Academy of Plato, or to the encyclopaedic Lyceum of Aristotle, 
one thing is certain—they all disagreed with one another ; 
and even if Platonists and Aristotelians could combine to 
flout Isocrateans, that did not prevent them from indulging 
in the academic amenities of controversy with one another. 
It was easy for contiguous seminaries, all placed in the one 
city of Athens, to pout and fret at one another; but the 
eighty or so intervening miles of quiet English countryside 
never seem to have prevented Oxford and Cambridge from 
erecting their hackles and showing their spurs. From the 
beginnings of their history they have enjoyed sharpening 
their goose-quills upon one another. ‘* The earliest university 
contest,’ it has been said, ‘‘ was a lying match,” in which 
either university stood on tiptoes and invented a fabulous 
antiquity to outdo the other. The match, in some form or 
other, has never been omitted, year in and year out, for the 
last six centuries. But perhaps it is harsh to call it a “ lying 
match.” It is rather a contest in the art of Exaggeration 
and Diminution—exaggeration of your own merits and 
diminution of your defects ; or rather (for you seldom speak 
of yourself, since that would be impolite) diminution of the 
merits and exaggeration of the defects, of the “ other place.” 
It is the essence of the game that it should be played in a 
spirit of apparent melancholy. You make a show of being 
sorry, exceedingly sorry, about the imperfections of your 
rival. ‘Such a pity,’? you say: ‘one wishes that there 
were any chance of a real struggle, for then there would be 
some credit in winning; but as it is, with the other place 
in its present condition,’ which you proceed to describe, at 
some length, with some relish, ‘‘ there is really no fun to be 
had.” And so you end with a sigh, a shake of the head— 
and a great deal of internal satisfaction. 


* * & F KF K HK 


Most universities show a united front to the rest of the 
world. There is one university, the University of Oxford, 
which disdains a united front. It has so great a love for 
academic controversy that it turns it upon its own vitals, 
encouraging its sons with the admonition :— 


Vos patriae validas in viscera vertite vires. 


The metaphor is, perhaps, mixed. The simple fact behind 
the metaphor is that whenever an issue emerges in Oxford 
combatants also emerge who fly into the Times and crow 
defiantly at one another in its columns. It may be an issue 
of the future of the Bodleian Library: it may be an issue 
of the future of the Ashmolean Museum, in which, by the 
way, Oxford houses some noble treasures of art; or again 
it may be the issue of the future of the Radcliffe Observatory. 
Whatever the issue may be, the goose-quills are sharpened : 
the academic shafts begin to fly: Professor transfixes 
Professor ; and a good deal of ink is spilled. There has been 
a battle royal in these last few days about the observation 
of the stars; and in the course of the battle the combatants 
have not failed to make pointed observations about one 
another. ‘ Your use of the word information,” says the 
one, “is unscientific.” ‘‘ I agree,” says the other: “ it 
was careless of me, when I used it, not to indicate that it 
was borrowed from you.” 


There is a great deal of wisdom in the works of an Oxford 
writer called Lewis Carroll. There is a particular passage, 
in the fourth chapter of Through the Looking-Glass, which 
seems particularly apposite. It is a passage which falls 
into three sections. In section A, if it may be so called, the 
First Professor thrusts. “I know what you're thinking 
about,” said Tweedledum; ‘but. it isn’t so, nohow.” In 
section B, the Second Professor riposts.- _‘* Contrariwise,” 
continued Tweedledee, “ if it was so, it might be, and if it 


were so, it would be ; but as it isn’t, it ain’t. That's logic.” 
In section C the ingenuous Alice makes an interjection : 
“I was thinking,” Alice said very politely, ‘‘ which is the 
best way out of this wood : it’s getting so dark. Would you 
tell me, please?” And that is exactly the question which 
these Oxford controversies raise in the mind. Oxford is 
in the wood: it is getting dark: will the First and the 
Second Professor please tell Oxford how to get out ? 


* *£* *£* &£ *& & & 


Meanwhile the University of Cambridge, generally speaking, 
lies low, and “ ain't sayin’ nuthin ’t all,” as it is written in 
one of the stories of Uncle Remus—* nuthin ’t all,” except in 
private conversation. And here emerges a difference—not 
a controversy, but a difference—which is worth remarking. 
One university seems to have the literary gift, or at any rate 
the literary need for expression ; the other seems to be content 
with the gift of silence. Is there. any inward reason for the 
difference, or is it just an accident and a pure chance? These 
things are always difficult to explain ; and if one seeks inward 
reasons, they may well prove to be in the issue only inward in 
the unintended sense of being subjective and even imaginative. 
But perhaps there is something in the nature and the quality 
of the studies which they pursue that may explain the difference 
between the universities. The exact sciences are the staple of 
Cambridge ; and even the study of the classics, as it is pursued 
jn Cambridge, and as it has always been pursued from the 
great days of Bentley and Porson to our own time, has had 
something of the quality of an exact science. There is nothing 
in the nature of an exact science which militates against 
expression : on the contrary, it should tend to produce exact 
and just expression. But the art of expression does not 
become, under these conditions, an end or a joy in itself: 
the thing that has to be said gets said; but the delight of 
saying does not master the mind, and may not enter the mind 
at all. In Oxford, on the other hand, there seems to be a sort 
of joy of utterance, of oratory, of the pen; and that joy may 
be the product of a different trend of study. It is not that 
Oxford is a school of ** rhetoric,” in the old mediaeval sense 
of the word, or that it in any way repeats the traditions of the 
oratorical school of Isocrates. It is rather, perhaps, that 
Oxford has taken to its classics (which are still its dominant 
study) as something beautiful, to be understood in terms of 
beauty, to be rendered beautifully, to be loved and to be lived 
(so far as life can reproduce learning) in the whole musical 
expression of their significance. Oxford is indeed to-day a 
home of Aristotelian rather than of Platonic study ; but the 
Republic of Plato is still its chosen book, and the Republic is a 
model of expression as well as of high philosophy, a great 
work of art as well as a great work of thought. There is a story 
of Plato arranging and rearranging the first few words of the 
Republic over and over again, until he was satisfied with the 
order and the rhythm. ‘That in itself is a very small matter. 
But it is a symbol of something larger. 


* * £ *£ & & & 


Comparison of Oxford and Cambridge is apt to breed 
repentance. Are they really unlike? Once they were: 
Cambridge worshipped the Sciences, and Oxford the Muses ; 
but nowadays Cambridge worships the Muses too, and Oxford 
burns incense on the smoky altars of the Sciences. Unlikes 
are being rapidly made likes by the growth of communications 
and the passion of standardization. Why should one general- 
ize and theorize about differences which time is obliterating ? 
And yet—does time, edax rerum, ever obliterate the“ sides” 
on which the combative and comparative heart of man has 
set its fancy ? The Blues and Greens of Byzantium, the Whites 
and Blacks of Florence, the Dark Blues and the Light Blues of 
England, the Crimson and the Blue of New England, the 
Orange and the Green of Ireland—they are all “* fast ” colours, 
and they hold out unfadingly 

“* Against the wreckful siege of battering days.” 
Oxon, 
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Country Life 


and very difficult to analyse, as habits are difficult to incul- 


WortTHuiess ACRES. 

Some precise figures, on a subject to which I have often 
referred, have just been given me; and they may serve 
as comment on a remarkable letter recently written to the 
Times by Lord Lothian. A Midland estate, exactly sixty-five 
miles north of London, was recently assessed for death duties. 
The land is just under 2,000 acres in extent and contains 
six good farmhouses with outbuildings and a villageful of 
cottages as well as outlying cottages. It was valued for 
death duties at the price of £5 an acre, all the houses included. 
The assessment. was vigorously fought by the representatives 
of the owner on the grounds, first, that it would be impossible 
to sell the land at ‘that price, and second, that the property 
was losing a good many hundred pounds a year. The estate 
was a liability, not an asset. Much of the grass on the farms 
is excellent. I have seen splendid crops of beans, waeat 
and clover; and one of the farmhouses is a solid and lovely 
sixteenth-century building of dark-red brick with such added 
attractions as deep ingle-nooks. A house agent would revel 
in the opportunity for describing the place and its attractions. 
It is in the centre of one of the best hunting districts in 
England ; and if keepers were any longer kept would maintain 
a fine head of game—of partridges in the open, and of pheasants 
in a spacious and lovely wood and many spinneys. Never- 
theless and notwithstanding, the present value is quite 
certainly less than £5 an acre, land and houses and woods 
and foxes included. There must be something radically 
wrong with our civilization that this land and these houses 
should be as near as may be worthless when people are paying 
£500 for a houseless acre by some unlovely suburb. 

% * * * 


The relic signs of a busy community add to the wonder. 
Next door are, or were, two long, magnificent avenues leading 
from nowhere to nowhere. Numbers of old fish-ponds 
succeed one another down the slope. The immense and 
splendid church, the foundations of vanished houses, a 
mysterious mound and moat—these and much else make it 
certain that once in forgotten years the place swarmed with 
people. But probably at no time has the population fallen 
so rapidly as in this century and the end of last. The village 
is about half the size it was a generation ago. A neighbouring 
and more pretentious village is just about a third of what 
it was in 1900. The product from the land has fallen in 
about the same percentage. What are we going to do 
about it ? 

* % * * 
THe SANCTUARY. 

Hew very considerable a debt we owe—that is, if we take 
any interest in either birds or scenery—to those landowners 
who set aside large areas of land as sanctuaries! One of the 
biggest, and much the best, because it is big, extends over 
more than two thousand acres, and not far away is another 
estate which is also sanctuary, though in a less formal and 
thorough degree. There are many advantages in these 
sanctuaries ; and I write after a pilgrimage which revealed 
to me more virtues than I had imagined. First, of course, 
many birds that had ceased either to breed or to visit England 
have been saved. The bittern is almost common. The 
Montagu’s Harrier, one of the most splendid of our hawks, 
nests freely. The Marsh Harrier is rarer, but now a regular 
resident. The bearded tit nests securely and _ increases. 
Though the numbers were reduced by the harsh frost of the 
winter of 1928-29, plenty of pairs remain; and, as I saw, 
are bringing up their families, 

% * # % 

These spacious reserves are restoring to the East Coast 
almost as many species as Hereward the Wake knew; and 
the old chronicles of Crowland and that neighbourhood make 
the mouth water with their lists of birds, fish, and even mam- 
mals. I dare prophesy that the number of nesting species 
will yet further increase. The most attractive of the birds 
that begin to multiply as visitors are the ruffs and reeves. 
An ingenious attempt was made to encourage the breeding 
of the bird by hatching eggs in a redshank’s nest, but it was 
not successful. The needs of most young birds are peculiar, 


cate. For example, what a number of American robins, so- 
called, were hatched out in the nests of blackbirds and thrushes 
some years ago! They flourished greatly, but none, I think, 
has ever returned or been seen again after the period of the 
first autumn migration. 


* * * % 


One effect of the sanctuaries has been to breed a respect 
for the rarer birds in the neighbourhood. So thoughtful has 
been the management, and so little exclusive the entranc2 to 
the sanctuary that its particular gospel has spread. The 
Montagu’s Harrier, for example, though a most destructive 
hawk, in spite of his charm, is safe, not only within the special 
pale, but over most of the farms encircling it. 

* % % * 


I think it was Lord Grey, who may be called one of the 
fathers of the water-bird sanctuary, who noticed that some 
duck became tame directly they entered the pale, though 
they remained wild even at a hundred yards outside. This, 
of course, is not so in the bigger and less well-defined reserves ; 
but the general tameness is certainly increased, especially at 
the breeding time. They learn that man is friendly, and 
quite certainly are much less ready to desert their nests, 
Though some of the keepers are ruthlessly bombarded with 
requests to show this nest and that, and are too often troubled 
by trespassers, they seem to have taught the birds that 
even the handling of the nest is not a danger. I should say 
that the percentage of desertions within a sanctuary is vastly 
smaller than among birds outside, though the disturbances 
by curious visitors are vastly greater. 

* * * * 


Brrp-RINGiING. 

Just twenty-one years ago a regular practice of ringing 
birds (mostly in this country nestlings) was set afoot; and 
over a quarter of a million birds of most species have been 
ringed under one scheme. ‘The chief author and organizer is 
Mr. Witherby and his “ British Birds” scheme is much the 
biggest and most fruitful. In his latest—-and coming of age— 
report he gives some very suggestive examples of recovery. A 
widgeon, ringed in Kinross, was recovered two years later at 
Novgorod, Russia ; and a ring-ouzel, marked in Dumfries was 
recovered in Algeria. On the whole astoundingly few of the 
very small birds are ever heard of again. Does this, I wonder, 
indicate that a large number perish on migration and dis- 
appear into the sea? After all the little light rings are almost 
indestructible, but is it possible that in spite of their light- 
ness the rings add enotigh weight to encumber the flight? 
It would, perhaps, be best not to trouble the woodwrens 
and such weak and tiny birds. Swallows, with their mar-. 
vellous power of flight we know to be unaffected ; and one or 
two of the most marvellous results (of return to a particular 
pitch) are recorded of their race. Abroad, in my experience, 
the best evidence of definite migratory routes has been supplied, 
in Europe and Asia by storks, in North America by geese. 

* * * ® 
Sprinc’s Recovery. 

Now that spring has really blossomed we can see how much 
smaller than we feared are the ill-effects o? the hail, snow and 
frost of Easter. 
pheasants and partridges who had laid clutches—and some 
pheasants were almost at the hatching stage. The bombard- 
ment was more than those with exposed nests could endure. 
They left the nests, and, if they ever returned to look at their 
eggs, found them almost driven into the nest, each in a little 
deep setting of its own. The rest of the birds took little 
notice ; and with most of us the blossom was just backward 
enough to be saved, though peaches on any but a South wall 
were badly hammered. It is already a year of almost 
extravagant bloom; and we may hope that the Easter 
cold was in lieu of the most dangerous of all cold spells, 
the festival of the Three Icemen at the end of the sccond 
week of May. Even then, so kindly late is the spring, many 
of the apples, even early apples so called, will still be only 
in bud. W. Beacu Tiromas 


The chie? sufferers, perhaps, were the: 
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Letters to 


GOVERNORS-GENERAL FROM THE 
DOMINIONS 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 

§ir,—The possibility of the appointment of an Australian as 
Governor-General of the Commonwealth has been much to the 
fore recently and a certain section of opinion in the Common- 
wealth has stated its objection to ‘importing governors from 
Great Britain.” 

Has the suggestion of appointing governors-general from the 
Dominions as well as the old country ever been seriously con- 
sidered as a symbol of the reality of the ties which bind the 
British Commonwealth of Nations? Why should not a kind 
of Imperial ‘* general post *” be inaugurated, and Sir Robert 
Borden or General Smuts be appointed Governor-General of 
Australia, Mr. Stanley Bruce of South Africa or Canada, and 
so on? 

Is there any reason why a distinguished citizen from a 
Dominion should not be appointed as a Governor-General of 
another Dominion ? Surely, men of the calibre of Sir Robert 
Borden, General Sinuts or Mr. Bruce are as fully fitted for the 
position as representatives who might be sent from Great 
Britain.—I am, Sir, &ce., J. 


THE INDIAN SITUATION 

[To the Editer of the Seecraror.]| 
Sir,—I thank you for your kindly weleome of my letter 
published in your issue of April 26th; but from a_ perusal 
of the remarks which you were good enough to make on it 
I fear that nothing which either I, or writers far more capable 
than myself, can urge is likely to arouse you, and those who 
think with you, from the state of ‘“* dogmatic slumber ”’ in 
which you contemplate conditions in India; though 
present indications seem to herald a more rude awakening 
in the not distant future. 

I must confess to some mystification as to the meaning of 
the phrase, the “ spiritual agony of * denationalization,’ ” 
but after meticulous self-examination I find myself quite 
unable to plead guilty to that perfection of “ psychological 
inhibition ” with which you credit me. While regarding 
order and efficient, progressive and honest government as 
the supreme realities to be secured in India, both now and 
in the future, I am fully alive to the necessity—subject always 
to that consideration--of satisfying, nay fostering, sane 
political aspirations among her population, as and when they 
may emerge ; but in these I emphatically do not include the 
fatuous utterances of Mr. Gandhi or the clamour of politicians 
and journalists who are using him as their tool. 

Your assimilation of the conditions of the Indian problem 
to those of the Irish Free State Treaty is, I submit, entirely 
irrelevant and unconvincing. Diversity is the fundamental 
feature of the former; diversity of race, religion, language, 
physical environment and much else, together with, com- 
paratively speaking, a complete absence of nationhood ; 
while in these respects the far smaller and more compact 
territory of the Irish Free State differs utterly from the 
sub-continent of India. 

I venture to endorse cordially all that Mr. Hubert Williams 
has said in his admirable letter in your issue of May 3rd. 
Very rightly does he emphasize the neglect of the real interests 
and the vital needs of the vast rural population of India, 
which has been displayed in the process of devising for it 
constitutional machinery of a pseudo-democratic type.—1I am, 
Sir, &e., Patrick FAGAN. 


“ee 


[To the Editor of the Seecratvor.| 

Sir,—-You seem intuitively to have understood the truth that 
underlies the present Indian situation, but human life is still 
governed by custom and prejudice, and intelligent men have 
unfortunately not yet recognized those psychological values 
which, with the monetony of instinct, lead to a repetition of 
tragedy in the history of men and nations. Therefore, it is 
futile to hope that custom and prejudice will not prevail and 
that tragedy will not occur. 

The present awakening in India was inevitable, because all 
through, and even in very modern times, there has existed 
in the daily lives of Indians a very Concrete Reality (a reality 


the Editor 


which is entirely left out by the British retired officers in their 
present effusions apropos of India) that the slightest sem- 
blance of courage on the part of an Indian in any walk of life 
was considered to be an “ impertinence,” the Indian in ques- 
tion invariably finding himself face to face with Physical 
Force. A collection of such occurrences, even leaving the 
Martial Law orders of 1919 out, would be a unique, though 
unamusing caricature of Western manners. 

British civil and military servants were appointed as the 
instruments of an Imperial organization, and the merit of their 
service accrues, therefore, primarily to the British Constitution 
that appointed them, and only incidentally to the country 
ruled. Ifthe British Parliament (counted only as an approxi- 
mately-working body like all human institutions) decides to 
alter its policy towards India it would be dangerous to take 
into account the counsel of those who in their own time served 
their own country well, but who by insisting on perpetuating 
an older régime are merely being hindrances to progress. As 
zn excuse for their counsels, they claim a “lifelong and 
intimate ” experience of India, and taunt that the ‘ handful ” 
of extremists do not represent India; but the “handful” of 
extremists have not dropped from the sky or been imported 
from other countries, but are sons of the soil, are united by 
ties of blood and tradition to the so-called ‘‘ dumb masses ” 
and are, by any test of common sense or justice more likely 
to be interested in their country and more suitable to be its 
spokesmen than a “ handful ”’ of retired Anglo-Indian officials, 

The advice of this latter ‘“* handful” is as irrelevant now as 
would be that of manufacturers of armaments before adisarma- 
ment conference. 

It may be mentioned that the present political struggle is 
not a game that Indians are playing with great gusto or without 
regrets; for many an Indian of great literary or scientific 
talent, has, in modern times, feeling the humiliation of his 
country keenly, been distracted from his special work and has 
taken up the work of political agitation. That means paralysis 
of progress and a loss to the country as a whole because in 
every community it is only a few on whose activity scientific 
or artistic achievement depends. Incidentally, the same is 
true of political progress, and when comparing the Indian 
agricultural masses with the masses in this country there is no 
need to judge education by newspaper-reading, which in this 
country is frequently done (among the masses) merely to 
follow football or racing. It is not our ambition to convert 
our healthy peasant population either into race fiends or into 
Cambridge and Oxford graduates. Yet the ‘“ handful” of 
men of purely intellectual pursuits is derived from them and 
is constantly being recruited from them according to the needs 
of the country, of which agriculture is the most important. 

The Anglo-Indian official's method of meeting adverse 
criticism and difference of opinion is calling it ‘‘ mischievous ” 
and taking steps for its suppression. Partly, it is the quite 
natural fear of going to the prison which makes the “dumb 
masses ’’—-about whom one has heard ad nauseam—so dumb. 
—I am, Sir, &ce., INDIAN. 


[To the Editor of the SpecTaror.] 
Sir,—The news of Gandhi's arrest will have brought a sense of 
relief to some of your readers who feel that the independence 
movement, with its inevitable outbursts of violence, is of 
his making. 'To others of your readers who know Gandhi's 
real thought and purpose, the news will bring a sense of 
increased anxiety. 

Your article on the whole subject, so full of understanding 
sympathy for the responsible leaders on both sides, struck 
a note which seemed to me of the essence of patriotism. 
The first impulse on our side is a desire to uphold the Viceroy. 
To Englishmen and Indians alike there is something about 
him that wins confidence and affection. He seems the 
embodiment of fairness and good will. When he first arrived 
in India it was Good Vriday and, escaping the elaborate 
State receptions awaiting him, he slipped quietly away and 
attended the Three Hours Service. This act of religious 
devotion touched the heart of the people of India. The 
public confidence, which Lord Irwin has retained in so 
remarkable a degree, cannot but be a power for good at the 
present time. Similarly Mr. Wedgwood Benn brings to the 
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problem a faith and genial kindliness that augur well for a 
happy solution and inspire confidence on both sides. We 
on our side are indeed well served. 

For Englishmen Gandhi is more difficult to understand and 
to trust. His and our ideas seem so far apart. There seem 
so many contradictions in the deeds and words reported of 
him. 

But those who enjoy his intimate friendship regard him as 
one of the greatest souls in the world to-day. They know 
that he has for long been surrounded by and striving to check 
a spirit of violence that is none of his making. 

Living conditions in Indian cities, in houses crowded beyond 
bearing, working conditions in ‘* Dark Satanic Mills,” agrarian 
millions starving in deepest misery, and rising at last in 
revolt against they know not what ; these are the things that 
provide a fertile soil for Communism of an extreme and 
violent type and make even the Youth of India ready now 
to resort to violence in sheer desperation. The situation 
to-day is for this reason far more serious than it was in 
1919-20, when only the Mohammedan north was enraged 
and on the verge of open rebellion. 

Gandhi, conscious of all the suffering around him, and 
stirred by the highest motives of humanity and love of country, 
has come forward, not for the first time, to lead his people, 
but at the same time determined, so far as in him lies, that 
they shall be led away from violence, to attain their objectives 
by nobler means. 

He contends, and we must all admit the soundness of his 
contention, that if he is to hold moral sway over the masses, 
it will not be by a policy of merely negative inaction. His 
only hope of keeping the swelling, bursting emotion under any 
measure of restraint was to show by a virile policy of non 
violent action, that he is indeed the leader. After weighing 
the risks of inaction against those of action and subjecting 
himself devoutly to what he feels to be Divine guidance, 
his campaign against the triple iniquities of Opium, Liquor, 
and the Salt Tax and against foreign cloth, has been the 
course selected. This is not so much a campaign against 
England as one for the uplift and regeneration of the people 
of India. 

Where violence breaks out it is in despite, not because of 
him and the sincerity of his sorrow no one who knows anything 
of him can doubt. 

Between the path of duty for the Viceroy and the path of 
duty for Gandhi the dividing wood is in reality very thin— 
it is largely a question of prestige, and prestige, though at 
times a moral force of some value, at other times, when it 
keeps men of real nobility apart, can be a sad and grievous 
hindrance. 

Every British, as much as every Indian, patriot can help 
his cause best at this moment by using every endeavour, not 
to harden the issues, but to make it easier for these great 
men to come together. There is nothing to prevent our 
two peoples uniting in happy co-operation to inaugurate a 
new era of freedom and service for the people of India.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Rospert O. MENNELL. 

41 Easicheap, London, E.C. 3. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 

[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 
Sir,-—A short paragraph in your first article last week admits 
the “ charm’. of proportional representation which “ gives 
as nearly as possible an accurate representation of every 
party in the country,” but this is followed by three objections 
which I hope you will permit me to suggest do not bear 
examination :— 

1. The belief that “in practice the charm disappears ”’ is 
not borne out by the fac’ that P.R. is still maintained in 
most of the many countries which have once adopted it ; 
the few exceptions in Europe being Italy under Mussolini, 
two or three Balkan States where political conditions are 
very fluctuating with a tendency to dictatorship, and Northern 
Ireland, where it was avowedly abolished to try to wipe out 
the small minority of Labour and Catholic members. It has 
enabled Germany and Belgium to evolve good governments 
in difficult circumstances, and in the Irish Free State is 
believed to have prevented the election of a De Valera Parlia- 
ment by a minority of votes, 





2. “‘ Intimate personal relations” between members and 
their constituents were possibie (though not always very 
worthy !) in the days of small boroughs like ‘* Fatanswill,” 
but hardly now with constituencies of fifty to one hundred 
thousand voters who usually (and commendably) vote for 


their party and principles. Under P.R. the voter has a much 
greater personal interest in the one member at least whom 
he has probably helped to elect than when, as now, many 
thousands of minority voters of various parties in certain 
large districts have no representative at all. In 1924, cighty- 
four seats out of eighty-five in eleven contiguous counties 
in South England were captured by the party polling only 
61 per cent. of the votes cast. 

3. ‘* P.R. returns a House of Commons without any strong 
dividing issue such as animates nearly all British Parliaments 
and places in power a party with an undoubted mandate for 
a particular policy.”” This may have been true in the past, 
but is certainly not true to-day, and is likely to be even less 
true in the future, even with our present electoral system. 

One chief merit of P.R. is that it would enormously increase 
the power of the individual voter of all parties by giving him 
—by means of his first preference vote, and without “ splitting 
the party ’’—an effective choice between candidates represent- 
ing very diverse tendencies or groups within his own pariy, 
instead of his being tied, as now, to one selected candidate, 
whether he follows Rothermere or Baldwin, Maxton or Mac- 
Donald, Lloyd George or Lord Grey. The alternative vote, 
with single member constituencies, does not give him this 
freedom, nor does it ensure that the House of Commons would 
reflect, even approximately, the number of votes cast. Our 
elections would still be a gamble, with the possibility, as in 
1924-9, that a party representing less than half the votes 
polled might have an unassailable majority in the House of 
Commons, which is not good for the country, nor for the party 
itself, because it saps its moral authority in the long run.— 
Iam, Sir, &ce., W.S. RownNtTREE, 

Scirborough. 

APA 
[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 

Sir,—-It may interest readers of the Spectator to know that 
the first News Bulletin of the All Peoples’ Association, APA 
(pronounced Ahkpa), in French, German and English, telling 
of the progress of the movement to date, is now available. 
We shall be pleased to send a copy free of charge to any 
reader of the Spectator who is interested in international 
co-operation. 

I know that your readers will be glad to hear that APA is 
making steady progress, and that its formation has been 
followed with much interest in many parts of the world.— 
I am, Sir , &c., E. D. W. CHaP.Lin. 

Hon. Treasurer, All Peoples’ Association, 

APA London Headquarters, 

99 Gower Street, W.C.1. 


PROTECTION AND FREE TRADE 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sir,—A significant phrase in your own note to an article 
headed *“ The Real Path to Prosperity,” appears in your 
issue of April 26th. The phrase is, “ Tariffs and embargoes 
are, in effect, economic war.” 

Mr. Baldwin made a speech in Manchester four weeks ago 
in which this is not only frankly recognized but is declared 
to be the basis of the fiscal policy of the Tory Party of which 
he is the head as soon as they have the opportunity to apply 
it. In speaking of the rest of the world he says, ‘‘ We tell 
them if you do not give us some advantage we shall hit you 
on the head.” In the speech, which was punctuated by 
“laughter and cheers,” his hearers were told that a few 
Free Traders still linger, mumbling the catchwords of an 
ancient superstition, but that no Free Traders are growing 
up to take the place of a dying race. 

Then we had the picture, dear to Lord Beaverbrook, of 
the Children from beyond the Seas crowding affectionately 
round the Mother Country in fiscal harmony—a_ united 
family. 

There are, however, certain disturbing elements in this 
family accord, so pleasing to our self-complacency. The 
Children beyond the Seas have an unfortunate habit of not 
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only hitting the Mother on the head, but even hitting each 
other on the head. For instance, New Zealand has just hit 
‘anada a resounding blow on the head by flooding the 
Canadian market with cheap butter, which the Canadians 
claim has destroyed their dairying industry, and they are 
not taking this blow on the head in a brotherly spirit, but 
on the contrary, are remonstrating angrily. 

But while the Children may and do hit each other on the 
head, we cannot afford to hit any of them on the head lest 
we repeat the folly of one hundred and sixty years ago and 
again break up the family, so while Australia has hit us some 
violent blows, we dare not retaliate. Even Canada has hit 
the Mother Country many blows, and at last India has hit 
us a staggering blow in the matter of cotton goods importations. 

Mr. Baldwin spoke of Protection, alias Safeguarding, as 
“a weapon,” and that is unfortunately a true description. 
It is a weapon—a weapon of the nature of the boomerang 
which frequently misses its mark to whirl back and smite 
the thrower. That is what Free Traders have always held 
and argued. ‘They have even (simple souls) gone so far as 
to say that trade between the nations is reciprocal: service 
in opposition to those who, with Mr; Baldwin and the 
ex-Kaiser, say that trade is war. They have always held and 
still hold, ‘that fiseal war inevitably leads to wars of the 
kind which broke out sixteen years ago, and will assuredly 
break out again unless we get rid of the war mentality, discard 
our weapons, fiscal and material, and realize that the visionary 
who wrote that ‘‘ the meek shall inherit the earth and shall 
delight themselves in the abundance of peace,” may, after 
all, have been right, although it has taken us three thousand 
years to find it out.—I am, Sir, &c., Artaur Law. 

Glasgow. 


[To the Editor of the Sercrsror.| 
Sir,—It is curious how the eighteenth century abstract theory 
that trade is an exchange of goods has been accepted and 
perverted until it has no real meaning. Trade takes many 
different forms, sometimes, no doubt, it is a straightforward 
exchange of goods and services, at other times something quite 
different. 

Mr. Russell Gubbins in your issue of April 26° starts with 
the abstraction and overlooks the issues raised by the facts. 
One could fill a column of the Spectator with examples of 
damage to life and civilization arising from uncontrolled trade 
taken from the facts: I only suggest one form of transaction. 

Bankers’ drafts come into this country from, say, Australia 
to pay interest on investments of one sort and ancther; they 
have to be liquidated and it is almost certain that they will 
be employed to purchase food. The food will be sold in this 
country at.a price which will undercut the British farmer ; 
thus comes unemployment. It is suggested by some authori- 
ties, and it is possible that the greater part of the food that 
we might grow with advantage comes in as a result of these 
and similar transactions. Nothing goes out in return. If 
so, it creates unemployment to the extent of about a million 
agriculturists. This suggestion Is suppor ted by the fact 
that the under-development of agriculture las created at 
least a million unemployed. 

It is no doubt truc that the cash produced by these internal 
sales of food may be spent in this country, and may create 
employment, but it is equally probable that they may be 
invested in competing industries in other countries, jute 
factories in Calcutta for example. ‘There will then be created, 
no doubt, some initial and temporary employment in England 
in the engineering trades making machinery for the new 
factories, but later there will be unemployment in Dundee, 
once the centre of the jute trade, and when the profits of the 
Calcutta factories come to England the drafts may be liqui- 
dated in food, which may again cause unemployment. 

The public and the politieians know little of the actual form 
that trade takes: it is only the bankers who really know, 
and they do not tell us. One thing at least we do know, that 
some forms of trade are destructive, causing poverty and 
unemployment, and others are constructive, causing wealth 
and employment. The important point to-day is to study 
what actually occurs, and to stop destructive trade.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Monracve Forpiam, Council Secretary, 

Rural Reconstruction a 

Eeplay House, 65 Belgrave Road, London, S.W, 


THE PROBLEM OF MARKETS 


[To the Editor of the Spectra tor.]} 
Sir,—Mr. Oakley Hill's message seems to divide itself into 
two parts, the first illustrating Great Britain’s backwardness in 
marketing motor cars, and the second drifting into misleading 
generalities. 

As regards the first I would agree that our selling of motors 
could be greatly improved, but I think that makers must be 
definitely handicapped by our system of motor taxation. 

As regards the second, if his Greek friend is an honest 
trader of good financial reputation, would he “ have to find 
his way about England at great trouble, and his French not 
understood.” I think not. Certainly I know of several 
Birmingham merchants who would meet him at Dover speak 
good French to him, and conduct him everywhere, giving 
him every facility to trade. 

Mr. Hill implies that the backwardness noted with motors 
applies to everything else also, and apparently his message 
is “establish a British Industries Fair (say like Castle 
Bromwich) and keep it permanently open.” Is this a tall 
order? Do Germany, France, or U.S.A. do this ? 

The organization suitable for selling motors is not suitable 
for selling the goods which fill the stores of the foreigner whose 
orders Britain wants, and I should be surprised if a responsible 
Greek storekeeper does not receive visits from expert British 
sellers, knowing the goods they offer, speaking French or Greek, 
and ready to extend credit where justified. The competition 
between these British sellers will be sufficient to ensure the 
storekeeper buying well—if he can pay. 

But if the 20s. at which a British seller offers his article 
includes, say, 3s. which he has to pay for taxes and “ social 
services * over and above what his foreign competitor has to 
pay for similar services, how can he be expected to succeed ? 
Is the trouble inefficient salesmen and methods, or, too high 
costs, caused by too high a scale of living on the part of all of 
us all round ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. NorMAN Horcnkiss. 

Al Clement Street, Birmingham. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Srr,—I hasten to congratulate Captain Petavel on the 
magnificent start which he has made with the evolution of a 
homecrofting educational colony. Needless to say, the National 
Homecroft Association are deeply gratified at this further 
evidence of the strength of the idea they have sought to 
stand for. And the whole of our knowledge and experience 
is at their disposal the moment Captain Petavel’s agents 
and experts care to ask for it. 

I cannot wish Captain Petavel a greater happiness than 
that he should have our good fortune in finding men who 
combine expert capacity and public spirit, to work at the 
problems and make an independent effort to break this 
pathway to independence for the poor, which of a surety 
exists, and, as he says, only needs time to become obvious 
to all.—-I am, Sir, &c., J. W. Scorr. 

The National Homecroft Association, Limited, 38 Charles 

Street, Cardiff. 
THE RESURRECTION 
[To the Editor of the Sercraror.] 
Sir,—I picked up the Spectator of April 26th in the hotel 
reading room this afternoon and read the letter on the 
Resurrection by ** Layman.” To him the empty tomb appears 
to be a difliculty. I wonder if it would help him if he could 
realize that if the disciples were to be convinced of the 
Resurrection and able to convince others, they would have 
to be absolutely certain of two facts: First, that the Person 
they saw was the same Person who was crucified and was 
buried. Second, that that same Person’s body was endowed 
with new heavenly or spiritual properties. 

Our Lord seems to have taken pains to convince them of 
both facts. He bade them touch Him, see and handle the 
wounds, watch Him eat. ‘ It is I Myself,’ He said, handle 
Me and see; a spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye see Me 
have.” They must be able to say: ‘* We know for a fact that 
the one we saw was Christ Himself after death and burial.” 

If the tomb had not been empty this risen body might 
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have been doubted by others and scarcely believed by the 
disciples. But here was no doubt. The tomb was empty— 
and they had seen and handled the risen body that had 
left it. 

On the other hand, they had to be equally convinced of 
its spiritual reality, otherwise men would have said: “ He 
was only resuscitated ; He came alive but He is nothing 
more than a revived man.” 

No, the disciples had to be equally sure that this risen 
body was risen to a higher condition; He appeared and 
vanished ; He came through closed. doors; He concealed 
and revealed His identity ; He finally vanished in clouds. 

Our Lord seems to have taken equal pains to prove His 
spiritual as to prove His bodily reality. Both the empty tomb 
and the new spiritual properties of the risen body were required 
to make the Apostles “to all the nations” absolutely sure 
of their ground.—I am, Sir, &c., Gc. M, 

The Cockburn Hotel, Edinburgh. 


CINEMA OR ZOO? 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—I have read with great interest the contributions of 
Major Yeats-Brown and Mr. Kingsford-Venner regarding zoos 
~—proper and improper—and, after twenty-five years spent 
in ‘ wild-animal lands” I heartily endorse Major Yeats- 
Brown's letter. Judging from the report of game collectors 
whom I have come across fromtime totime, it would appear that 
the infant mortality rate amongst both cats and buck must 
be extraordinarily high in the zoos where they are represented. 

I have photographed, and, I must admit, shot a number 
of animals, but never once have I seen a captive antelope or 
cat which in any way compared to those living in their natural 
state. With the exceptionally fine films of animals now 
before the public I consider it time that all zoos were closed.— 
I am, Sir, &e., J. F. Warrincton, D.C. 

District Commissioner, Mankoya, 


STAG HUNTING 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 


Sir,—May I, as an Exmoor naturalist, who does not hunt, 
reply to some of your correspondents on this subject ? 

In the Spectator for April 12th Mr. A. M. A. Yorke advises 
any who doubt the cruelty of stag hunting to read Mr. Lovat 
Fraser’s speech when introducing the Bill for its abolition. 
T hope that all fair-minded people who follow his advice will also 
read Sir Francis Acland’s article in defence of stag hunting 
in The Field for April 5th. Sir Francis says (inter alia) that 
the report of the hunt, quoted, in all good faith, in Mr, 
Fraser's speech, ** contained in a few lines almost every con- 
ceivable error of fact and inference.” To describe such an 
incident, even if it had been accurate, as typical is, to put 
it mildly, a gross misstatement, especially when, as Mr. 
Clarke should know, the humane killer is now used to dis- 
patch the deer. 

Major J. C. Darling, in the Spectator for April 19th, relates 
how in the New Forest country a deer was found with a hind 
leg broken by a rifle bullet ; the wound was septic, and the 
poor beast had probably been in that condition for about 
five weeks. It is estimated that there are at least six hundred 
deer on Exmoor. The suggestion has been made that their 
numbers should be reduced to two hundred, and that this 
remnant should be confined in a reserve. In other words, 
four hundred should be slaughtered by shooting. What would 
be the result of this humanitarian holocaust the fate of this 
New Forest deer shows only too clearly. 

From newspaper reports of Mr. Fraser's speech I see that 
his statement that stag hunting was a sport of the rich drew 
cheers from his supporters. The ludicrous inaccuracy of this 
remark can be tested by anyone who cares to attend a meet 
of the Devon and Somerset. The whole countryside, mounted 
and on foot, follows the chase with enthusiasm. Rightly or 
wrongly, the poor enjoy it as much as the rich; to stir up 
class-hatred over this question may be good Socialism, but 
it is not cricket. Opponents of stag hunting might at any 
rate try to be sportsmen. 


I have seen stag hunters described as sadistic. People 
who use this epithet are perhaps unaware of its true meaning, 
I would suggest that before they fling this very dirty mud 
about they should come down to Exmoor and learn some- 
thing about the deer and the people who hunt them. They 
would find that human nature is much the same on Exmoor 
as elsewhere, and would in time realize that the measures 
they in well-meaning ignorance advocate would mean a 
cruelty infinitely greater than that involved in stag hunting, 
—I am, Sir, &c., E. W. Henpy, 

Porlock. 


THE MODERN POINT OF VIEW 
[To the Editor of the SpEcrator.] 

Sir,—For the last ten years I have spent most of my week- 
ends walking on the Sussex Downs around Lewes. I have 
got to know their outlines intimately ; Firle Beacon and 
Caeburn, standing up against each other like the two guardians 
of the weald; the velvety curve of the Kingston ridge; 
and the magnificent stretch of Downs from Lewes to Mount 
Harry, Blackcap to Ditchling Beacon. 

Last week-end, filled with curiosity and _ trepidation, 
I walked up to see the new pylons, which have been put 
up under the Rural Electrification Scheme, from Brighton 
as the crow flies to Offham, on the London Road, and so on 
to Eastbourne. The cables are now in process of being 
hung. 

Cutting across the smooth age-worn curving surface of the 
Downs in a dead straight line, these pylons boldly assert that 
we are living in the twentieth century. The effect is stag- 
gering: it is also staggeringly beautiful. For beauty to-day 
is to a greater and greater extent synonymous with perfect 
utility, with the elimination of all unessentials, with the 
perfect fitness of form to purpose. And these pylons, which 
we hope may in time bring untold benefits to the ceuntry 
people, are relentless in their purpose. There is no attempt 
to camoufler them, and it is this direct crudity of bearing 
which seems to me to justify their existence, and which makes 
them enhance rather than detract from the grandeur of this 
stretch of country. 

There seems to me to be little justification for the complaints 
that I heard from most people whom I met. Beauty is surely not 
static.—I am, Sir, &c., TWENTIETH CENTURY, 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


PorTLAND IsLAND MUSEUM, 

We are informed that this museum is now completed and 
will be glad to receive articles of interest in connexion with 
Portland which members of the public may care to entrust 
to it. These should be addressed to the Portland Island 
Museum, c/o H. J. Sansom, Esq., Pennsylvania Castle, 
Portland, and should be accompanied by a letter giving as 
full a description as possible. 


Hetty. 

The author of the article entitled ‘‘ Pleiades” on p. 736 
of your issue for May 3rd writes this sentence: “It is not 
what George Eliot made of The Mill on the Floss or Middle- 
march when she drew the figures of Hetty or Lydgate. .. .” 
Surely Hetty is one of the characters in Adam Bede, not in 
The Mill on the Floss——Artuur Pottok Sym, D.D., 18 
Wester Coates Gardens, Edinburgh. 

[Orion asks us to say for him “ Peccavi.”’—Ep. Spectator. ] 


When Hedges Crabbed Have 
Kinder Grown 


WuEN hedges crabbed have kinder grown, 
And rooks forsake the unhomely sky 

To flop about in likely boughs, 
And ponds forget their misery, 


In that steep field two cherry trees, 
Striplings averse from frost and rain, 
Will strike the tyrant winter down, 
Playing Harmodius again, 
Monk GIppon. 
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Some Books 


Masor-GENERAL Sir WynDuAM Curbs has had a remarkable 
career, for he was a Staff Captain at the War Office in 1910 
and the Deputy Adjutant-General to the British Expeditionary 
Force in France in 1916, when he was only thirty-nine. When 
he left the War Office in 1921 to go to Scotland Yard, he had 
already received two knighthoods. In Episodes and Recol- 
lections (Cassell, 18s.) he describes amongst other things the 
difficult situation created by the Agadi: incident and the great 
railway strike of 1911, and pays tribute to the patriotism of 
the Labour leaders of that time, who enabled our communi- 
cations to function again in view of the international situation. 
“I have often wondered,’ writes Sir Wyndham, ‘ whether 
the Kaiser would have declared war on us if we had not been 
able to settle the strike.” He was all through the Ulster 
crisis, the retreat from Mons, at the War Office from 1916 to 
1921, and afterwards at Scotland Yard, concerned with 
matters which are still fresh in the public mind, such as the 
Arcos raid. For the Communists and British Fascists he has 
the heartiest contempt, and he would dissolve any organiza- 
tion in England that did not base its aspirations on the ballot- 
box. One of the strangest of Sir Wyndham’s many exciting 
stories tells how the would-be poisoner of Sir William Horwood 


was apprehended. 
* * * * 


The title, Service Trials and Tragedies, by Lieutenant- 
Colonel F. E. Whitton (Hutchinson, 18s.) might give the 
impression that here was another volume of war reminiscences, 
but Colonel Whitton is already known as the author of several 
serious contributions to military history including an article 
in the Nineteenth Century on the death of the Prince Imperial. 
That subject is dealt with in this book, as also the history 
of Benbow and his captains, the shooting of Admiral Byng, 
the charge of the Light Brigade, the capsizing of H.MLS. 
‘Captain,’ the Dreyfus affair, and the death of Edith Cavell. 
Colonel Whitton is a serious historian, and one who has 
a sense of drama and the ability to marshal facts ; although, 
then, he does not bring forward any new documents, he is 
able by an impartial reconsideration of existing records 
to illuminate many passages of our history. Which of us, 
for instance, is clear as to who blundered at Balaclava; and 
what were the respective responsibilities of Lords Cardigan 
and Raglan ? Colonel Whitton describes the whole scene, in 
its bitterness and glory. So also with the trial and death of 
Edith Cavell, but one cannot help wondering, on rereading the 
final scene, at which an officer, a staff-surgeon, and six German 
soldiers of the firing party were present, whether the exact 
manner of her death will not one day be known beyond a per- 
adventure. This is emphatically a book to read and discuss, 


* * * * 


In demurely humorous imitation of the old eighteenth 
century manner, Mr. Walter de la Mare describes his book, 
Desert Islands (Faber and Faber, 21s.) as being ** The Voyage 
of a Hulk, called by courtesy a Lecture, that was launched 
under the Auspices of the Royal Society:.of Literature .. . 
was afterwards frequently in Dock again for repair and 
then refitted for Farther Adventurings, and so at length 
became laden with an unconscionable Cargo of Odds and 
Ends and Flotsam and Jetsam, much of it borrowed from 
other vessels infinitely more Seaworthy than itself and most 
of that concerned with ... Islands, some of them Real, 
some of them Allegorical, and the rest purely Fabulous, 
together with a rambling discourse concerning Daniel Defoe, 
and his Elective Affinity, Robinson Crusoe”; and _ this 
sub-title, though properly over-modest, is such an honest 
and absolute summary that it would seem almost impertinent 
of the reviewer to attempt to give, in his own words, a better 
idea of the book’s contents. It is true that there is a great 
borrowing from other vessels, the bulk of the work being 
an appendix of quotations compiled from notes made on the 
short introductory essay on Robinson Crusoe and islands in 
general, and one agrees with the author that the whole 
seems to be put together in a most “ unmethodical fashion.” 
But Desert Islands is far from being a mere anthology, and 
it is certainly much more enchanting than a volume of formal 
literary criticism: could be. ‘Though perhaps slightly irritated 








of the Week 


at first by its inconsequence, reading on one begins to fall 
under the spell, by way of Mr. de la Mare’s fine sinuous prose 
and fanciful comments, of those distant places, those buc- 
caneers’ islands and remote wave-washed ocean rocks, by 
which he himself is so strongly fascinated. And our vessel, 
instead of a leaky hulk, becomes a barque voyaging on spread- 
ing sails towards the Hesperides: to some ultimate island 
of the imagination that, in the poet’s words, “lifts itself 
from the snows of its surges, serene, strange, aloof in its 
forlorn beauty, dumb clock of countless ages, the kindly 
nursery of seal and sea-lion, and green with palm and 
tamarisk.” Mr. Rex Whistler delightfully pictures for us 
the castaway in that remote place resisting the blandishments 
of the siren mermaid. 
* a * * 


My Life Story from Archduke to Grocer, by Herr Leopold 
Wolfling (ex-Archduke Leopold of Tuscany) is one of those 
exceptional books of autobiography which are really worth 
the guinea charged by the publishers. Indeed, Messrs. Hutchin- 
son are to be congratulated on giving to the world this extra- 
ordinary narrative, which bears in its very vanities and 
self-deceptions all the marks of truth. Herr Wolfling is the 
eldest son of the late Grand Duke of Tuscany, Ferdinand IV, 
cousin of the ill-fated Emperor Franz Joseph. From his earliest 
years he was an [intelligent, headstrong, romantic boy ; 
the stuffy etiquette of the Austrian Court could not tame him ; 
he fell in love with a beautiful girl but was not permitted to 
marry her; he was expelled from the Navy and Army ; 
he was disinherited ; he has been twice married and twice 
divorced ; he has been shut up in a lunatic asylum; has 
starved ; sold sausages for a living; and now, at the age of 
sixty-two he is living on the outskirts of Vienna with his 
adopted daughter and her husband, a taxi-driver. ‘“* My 
more recent years,” he writes, ‘* have been clouded by poverty 
and want. Yet, on the balance, I am happier now that I 
am a working man myself than I was at any period of my 
life when I was a Royal Personage.” For all his excellent 
knowledge of English the author does not appear to have 
read his Ruskin, or he would know that he could have been 
happy as a worker, whatever his calling; however he has 
written an entertaining book, and that is all that need 
concern us, 

* * * * 

When The Economics of Safeguarding, by Alexander Ramsay 
(Benn, 8s. 6d.), was written it was probably intended to 
support the Conservative Party policy on that question. 
Since then, however, this policy has changed. Mr. Baldwin 
has removed from his programme the safeguards against abuse 
of the policy which Mr. Ramsay regards as necessary. His 
whole chapter on “‘ What is Safeguarding?” is now com- 
pletely out of date, and the book, therefore, loses a great deal 
of any value it might have had. For his arguments in favour 
of duties Mr. Ramsay relies upon an analysis of isolated cases 
and individual industries. He makes no attempt to deal with 
the effect of duties upon the whole industrial complex ; and 
his examples themselves are not completely analysed. In this 
controversy, everything depends upon the point to which your 
analysis is carried. Mr. Ramsay realizes this, and advances 
reasons why we should at present be content with a “ short 
term” view of results. We might be satisfied with these, 
but in any case we cannot be content with the restricted 
scope, or breadth, of his analyses. Mr. Ramsay, however, 
if not a profound reasoner, is a valiant fighter, and puts up a 
more complete defence of the policy, which has now been 
abandoned, than most of his comrades in arms. 

* * * * 


(‘« General Knowledge Competition” and ‘* More Books of the 
Week” will be found on pages 799 and 792.) 


A New Competition 


Tne Editor offers a prize of five guineas for the competitor 
whose selection of the five best brains in Great Britain most 
nearly accords with the majority verdict. The Competition 
will close on Friday, June 6th. 
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The Day Before Yesterday 


R. D. B.’s Diary 1887-1914. R. D. Blumenfeld. 
8s. 6d.) 

Wuart is the nature of the real interest which most of us take 
in the past ? The same surely as that of our interest in the 
present. That is to say, it is social rather than strictly his- 
torical, personal far more than political. The difference 
between historians who can be read with pleasure (Macaulay 
for one example, Motley for another, Michelet for a third) and 
historians like Stubbs and Gardiner whose works simply defy 
one to finish them, is just the difference between men whose 
sympathies are with human beings and men who care only for 
events. This is why so many of us are entertained by recol- 
lections, letters, diaries, which tell us of the past. We get a 
vivid picture of the end of the Middle Ages in England from 
the Paston Letters; an intimate knowledge of the later 
seventeenth century from Pepys and Evelyn (tedious as old John 
often is, he serves to supplement his more lively competitor) ; 
and when a few centuries hence people want to know about the 
times we live in, they will turn with relief from formal record 
of wars and treaties and Acts of Parliament to such books as 
this of Mr. Blumenfeld’s, telling them about the daily life and 
the manners and the personalitics of the period between 1887 
and 1914. 

“Such books” is hardly fair, however. There are few 
indeed of its kind. Reminiscences abound, but they are the 
work for the most part of amateurs who know not how to 
separate wheat from chaff. It is much if, in reading a volume 
of recollections fresh from the publisher, one comes across 
three or four passages worth storing in the memory or the com- 
monplace book. But Mr. Blumenfeld is a journalist (as well as 
an editor: the two pursuits do not always combine), and 
whatever may have been the justification in the past for sneers 
at journalists who wrote books, I have no doubt that to-day 
the most competent, and therefore the most readable, books 
are written by newspaper men. Mr. Blumenfeld knows what 
interests most people, what makes them ask one another, 
“* Have you heard ....” or ‘“ Have you seen....” This 
may be viewed by Superior Persons as a slight accomplishment, 
yet it can be acquired only by long experience and study, and 
it is of value, seeing that all success, whether of book or play, 
religion or philosophy, social theory or political reform, 
depends on whether people talk about it or not. 

There are no dull pages here, nothing to yawn over. Every 
incident is significant ; every man or woman mentioned even 
casually makes an impression. Here is Sir Thomas Lipton. 
He is met in the Park. How the very expression brings back 
1900! No one is ever *‘ met in the Park” to-day. The first 
attempt to win the America Cup has just been made with 
‘Shamrock I.’ “ Lipton said *‘ Shamrock’ was ‘ hoodooed ’ 
by the Americans. They put something into. the water so 


(Heinemann. 


The Abolition 


Naval Warfare, By Admiral Sir H. W. Richmond. (Ernest 
Benn. 5s.). 
In this very intelligently written essay, entitled Nawal 
Warfare, one can see the genesis of some remarkable articles 
which Sir Herbert Richmond wrote for the Times when the 
Naval Conference was assembling in London. Those articies 
earned much attention, for they gave the sanction of one of 
the most deep-thinking seamen of to-day to the idea of 
reducing capital ships by international agreement to such 
a size that the battleship of to-day would disappear. We 
hoped that a proposal made on such unquestionable authority 
would be seriously brought forward at the Naval Conference, 
but it was not. The Government, no doubt, were guided 
by their technical advisers. The virtual abolition of the 
battleship would have reacted upon the demands of the 
weaker Maval Powers, for an immense number of small 
craft, including submarines, are said to be required for 
defence against the floating giants. The abolition of the 
modern battleship is a key to the abolition of the submarine. 
The new Treaty provides for a great reduction in the number 
of battleships but leaves the maximum size at the level of 
the Washington Treaty. The idea of abolition, however, 





that I could not win.” And when he is asked, “* What was it ?” 
“<The *‘ Columbia’,’ answered Sir Thomas, always ready with 
his little joke.” 

And here is a lightning sketch of Joseph Pulitzer, American 
newspaper despot, more instructive as to his fierce egotism 
than a volume of abuse could be. He wanted Mr. Blumenfeld, 
who was working for the New York Herald in London, to join 
the staff of the New York World. One day he asked the 
journalist to luncheon and took him for a drive round Battersea 
Park, trying the while to pump him about the affairs of the 
Herald—without success. ‘Then he said: ‘* When will you 
be able to take over your duties as London correspondent of 
the World?” 

“ © Excuse me, Mr. Pulitzer,’ I retorted, ‘ I have never said I would 
join your staff. I do not want to do so.’ 

‘Why not, please ?’ I could see his colour rising. 

‘ Because I choose not to be on the World,’ I answered. 
not at present.’ 

‘J.P.’ did a characteristic thing. He sat upstraightin the Victoria, 
lifted his stick, poked the coachman in the back, and said : ‘ Stop, 
please. This gentleman is getting out here.’ 

So, at the corner of King’s Road I got out and took a hansom.” 


: At least 


One more flash of personality ; this time Sir Evelyn Wood, 
Field-Marshal, kindly old gentleman, and terrific bore. Staying 
with him in Essex, Mr. Blumenfeld had to sit a whole evening 
and listen to his stories of campaigning in Ashanti, Egypt 
and the Transvaal :— 

“He is very diffuse and very deaf. J never uttered a word. 
Useless, too, for he would not have heard me. Finally he looked up 
and cried ‘ Gracious me! It is twelve o'clock. I had no idea wo 
had been talking so long.’ Then he put his hand on my shoulder and 
said : ‘ You know I like you because you are so interesting.’ ” 

When I mentioned Pepys and Evelyn and the Paston 
documents I did not mean to compare “ R.D.B.’s Diary” 
with them. He would be the first to laugh at any such com- 
parison. His contribution to posterity’s knowledge of the 
past is light and casual. He picks dates here and there almost 
at random, it would seem. He really ought to expand and 
amplify. He could produce a work of uncommon merit. For 
he knows so exactly what to include and what to leave out. 
Isn't it of more interest to us to know that 1901 was the year 
in which straw was removed from the floors of omnibuses and 
lamps introduced ** so strong that one could almost read with 
them,” than to be reminded of an Education controversy or a 
tiff between Foreign Offices ? And is not the casual mention 
of walking from Charing Cross to Savoy Hill on a Saturday 
evening and “ counting only nine men and five women who 
were unsteady with drink,” this being noted as ‘‘ an improve- 
ment,’ more likely to impress on us the progress made since 
then than pages of liquor statistics and drunkenness convic- 
tions ? Thus the Diary is suggestive and informing as well as 
filled with entertainment. ITIAMILton Fyrr. 


of Battleships 


remains of extreme importance—indeed, we would say of the 
first importance. It is a ‘“‘ safe” idea. The only use of a 
battleship is to fight other battleships. If by agreement 
no battleships existed no country would be in any more 
danger than now. Actually every country would be in 
less danger, and financially it would be much better off. We 
want to insist upon the importance of Sir Herbert Richmond's 
principle, and even press it further than he does, because 
the Naval Conference is only adjourned and there is no reason 
whatever why the abolition of battleships should not yet be 
achieved. 

We have described Sir Herbert Richmond’s work as an 
essay, but originally it was delivered as two lectures to King’s 
College in 1926, and these lectures were republished in 1927 
in The Study of War (Longmans & Co.), edited by Sir George 
Aston. Sir Herbert has not rewritten the lectures for 
republication in this small book, but in view of what 
the adjourned Naval Conference has still to do we may treat 
them as both new and opportune. He apologizes gracefully 
for talking. about war when all thoughts are turned upon 
peace. To us, however, the apology is unnecessary. It 
is the. proper business of the naval officer unceasingly te 
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think, talk or write about his profession.. No danger will 
come of that, so long as it is understood that the Fighting 
Services are the servants of the State and must perfect their 
technique within the policy of the State and not try to make 
of it something which can dictate policy. Sir Herbert is 
undeniably right in saying that so long as there is a Navy 
it is essential to make the best technical use of it. He goes 
on to a learned but lucid exposition of the objects of naval 
war and the means of attaining them. We must not discuss 
this part of his book and will pass to the end of his essay where 
he reaches the. important subject of the size of capital ships. 

As he points out, in the past the size of capital ships was 
in general determined by the progress of the science of 
construction. They were built as large as the naval 
architects of the day knew how to build them, and they 
were designed to carry guns as heavy as could reasonably be 
worked on shipboard. Thus Nelson’s ‘ Victory’ displaced 
alittle over two thousand tons. Lord Fisher’s ‘ Dreadnought ’ 
displaced seventeen thousand nine hundred tons. The 
latest British battleships, ‘ Rodney’ and ‘ Nelson,’ have a 
displacement of thirty-five thousand tons. But has there 
been any change in the character of the naval fighting 
corresponding to this striking increase in size? None 
whatever. One nation builds huge battleships only because 
other nations build them. The destiny of the monsters is 
to fight one another. If the largest ship in any navy were 
a twenty-ton motor boat that motor boat would be a capital 
ship. 

Of course, this is to reduce the argument to an absurdity. 
So long as navies exist the capital ships will have to be large 
enough to keep the seas and to enforce their will upon the 
most powerful type of merchant vessel. Sir Herbert carefully 
states his opinion that all classes of ships are necessary to 
make a perfect fleet, and he also believes that aircraft will 
never make navies obsolete. With these reservations, 
however, we take his reasoning to prove that capital ships 
could be reduced to such an extent that the capital ship as 
we know it would be abolished. Here is a practical ideal 
which lovers of peace who are not fanatics should keep 
before the public mind. Why not make a beginning by 
reducing the size of battleships to the size of the largest 
cruiser? As confidence grew in an assured peace the 
reduction might be continued. 


“ Perdita” 


Memoirs of the Late Mrs. Robinson. By Herself. (Cobden 
Sanderson. 7s. 6d.) 

Tne lovely Mary Robinson was a woman of considerable 
intellectual gifts as well as one of extraordinary beauty 
and easy virtue. In Garrick’s opinion she was a first-rate 
actress, and Coleridge regarded her as a poet of no mean 
order. Sir Joshua Reynolds, Zoffany, Hoppner and Gains- 
borough have shown to the world the exquisite refinement 
of her face, and we know from her own memoirs how irresistible 
was the charm of her somewhat melancholy personality. 
In his extreme youth she captivated ‘“ The first gentleman 
in Europe,” and she became his mistress before either he or 
she was twenty-one. This love affair was the great event 
of her life; she was undoubtedly in love with the Prince, 
and he with her. True, his infatuation did not last long. 
He soon threw her off with a pension, which “ the delicacy 
of her feelings led her to consider as a splendid degradation,” 
but which she accepted. Still, pension or none, she was very 
unhappy, though capable of consolation. In her mind she 
hever seems to have reproached her royal lover though there 
is some evidence that she did so in her letters ! 

She was capable of romance, and one feels as one reads 
what she has written about herself, that she never knew 
when she was living her life and when she was acting her 
part; obviously the latter was often more real to her than 
the former. Her parentage in a measure explains her 
character, or her réle, or whatever we like to call the sum of 
her’ thoughts and actions. Her father, Captain Darby, 
was an Irish gentleman of no principle but remarkably good 
feeling, his professional record for valour was high, he was 
capable of heroic action and ludicrous moral inconsistency. 
Her mother was an affectionate fool of Welsh descent, one 
Whose mind “though not strongly organized was tenderly 





susceptible.” By her Mary was lovingly brought up, with, 
as she tells us, ‘‘ a too tender care, which little served to arm 
her breast against the perpetual assaults of mortal vicissitude.” 
Her father lived mostly in America, whither his wife was 
too much afraid of the voyage to accompany him, <n 
where he took up with another lady. His letters home 
became fewer and fewer and remittances almost ceased. 
His daughter and his’ grass-widow were obliged to make 
a living somehow. The elder lady opened a school, and the 
younger thought to try her luck on the stage. Thus for 
her began the troubles and pleasures of life. 

Hardly was the grass-widow’s ship under way when her 
husband returned from America and immediately sank it. 
His wife working for her living! His daughter stage struck ! 
He was inexpressibly shocked. At his ‘ express command ” 
the school was broken up and a small lodging engaged for 
the ladies *“‘in the neighbourhood of Marylebone.” Mean- 
while he himself ‘* publicly resided with his mistress” in a 
fashionable quarter of the town, making his legitimate 
family an impossibly small and irregular allowance. Ilis 
daughter writes all this down about him, but none the less 
she was very fond of him. He was to her a pleasing figure 
upon the stage of life. They strolied and chatted: together 
‘*in the fields round Marylebone,’ and on leaving her to 
return to America, he displayed “ all the agonies of parental 
regret.” When he took leave of his wife “his emphatic 
words”? were these: ‘Take heed that no dishonour falls 
upon my daughter. If she is not safe at my return I will 
annihilate you.” No one smiled at his histrionics, they 
seemed as real as the rest of the show. ‘* My mother heard 
the stern injunction and trembled while he repeated it.” 
Poor Mrs. Darby naturally felt that the easiest way out of 
an almost impossible situation was to get her daughter safely 
married. The girl was only sixteen yet her mother pressed 
upon her the suit of a dull man for whom she did not care. 

The Memoirs give us no distinct picture of Mr. Robinson, 
though he is always alluded to with dislike. The thumbnail 
sketches of his relatives, on the other hand, are most amusing. 
Enter Miss Robinson. ‘* Miss Robinson though not more 
than twenty years of age was Gothic in her appearance and 
stiff in her deportment ; she was of low stature and clumsy, 
with a countenance peculiarly formed for the expression of 
sarcastic vulgarity.” She lived with her father, a small 
squire in the country near Chepstow, who was never in the 
house “except at eating times.” Young Mrs. Robinson 
hated to stay with her in-laws. Lady Huntingdon conducted 
her celebrated sect in the near neighbourhood, and the dullness 
within doors and the ‘“ puritanical”? atmosphere abroad 
drove the poor little actress nearly distracted. 

More lively times, however, were to come. Mary acted 
with Garrick and was soon the reigning beauty of the London 
stage. The Prince of Wales saw her as Perdita and fell in 
love at first sight. He looked at her ‘“ with a look that I 
shall never forget; he sensibly inclined his head a second 
time; I felt the compliment and blushed my gratitude.” 
Mary knew better however than to be too easily won, She 
had an accomplished pen and the acquaintance proceeded 
by letter. ‘* During many months of confidential correspond- 
ence I always offered his royal highness the best advice in 
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my power. I disclaimed every sordid and interested thought, 
I recommended him to be patient till he should become his 
own master, to wait until he knew more of my mind and 
manners before he engaged in « public attachment to me, 
and above all to do nothing which could incur the displeasure 
of his Royal Highness’s family.” With her hesitation to 
make herself ‘“‘ the subject of public animadversion,” Mrs. 
Robinson’s memoirs come to an end. Her sad history is 
finished by “a friend,” and finished shortly, without much 
detail. How she got on with Charles James Fox and others 
after the Prince’s defection we are not told. Several pages of 
verse here given make the reader wonder whether S. T. Coleridge 
was not to some extent under the spell of what he called 
“ the fairest face on earth ” when he spoke of Mrs. Robinson’s 
genius. 


Looking Forward 


My 1% and Fears for the Church. Edited by the Very Rev. 

. R. L. Sheppard. (Murray. 7s. 6d.) 
LirERATURE bearing on the deliberations of the Lambeth 
Conference is steadily piling up; and those Bishops who 
conceive it to be part of their duty to discover ‘ what the 
public wants” will have plenty of reading matter provided 
for them. Amongst this wealth of suggestions and criticisms, 
the collection of essays edited by the Dean of Canterbury is 
bound to take an important place; for its writers, though 
exclusively drawn from the ranks of the clergy, are all persons 
keenly alive to present issues, in close touch with the lay mind, 
and painfully conscious, as Dr. Sheppard says, that “ the 
Churches are simply not on the spot.’ Their theological 
position ranges from the extreme left, represented by Mr. 
J. C. Hardwick, to the convinced Anglo-Catholicism of Mr. 
Kenneth Ingram, with a preponderance of Liberal Evangeli- 
cals, but the majority represent aspects of that solid and 
enlightened Anglican tradition which we associate with such 
names as the Bishop of Middleton, Canon Quick, Dr. Mozley, 
and Mr. F. R. Barry. Certainly the book would have gained 
in balance by the inclusion of more first-class minds of the 
Catholic type—ce.g., Dr. Gordon Selwyn, and Bishop Edward 
Talbot—but on the whole it gives us the considered judgment 
of a body of experienced Churchmen, on points at which*the 
Anglican establishment most clearly needs revival or read- 
justment if it is to fulfil its great spiritual task in the modern 
world. 

Whilst all the writers modestly disclaim any intention of 
telling the assembled Bishops how they ought to act and some 
hardly conceal the belief that they will not have the courage 
to act at all, they unite in pressing certain points upon the 
episcopal attention. Nearly all desire an authoritative 
pronouncement on the duty of promoting international peace. 
All are deeply concerned with Reunion; and several ask, 
as a first step in that direction, for a public acknowledgment 
that inter-communion with the Free Churches is allowed by 
the discipline of the English Church. This point is put most 
strongly—even violently—by Dr. Sheppard, who declares 
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himself unable to ‘‘ speak in moderate language ”’ of the fact 
that ‘it is wot possible for Christians of different Churches 
to be at one in the Lord’s Supper without a grave scandal 
which would greatly upset the Bishop of the Diocese.” The 
Bishop of Middleton and Canon Raven write to the same 
effect ; but a warning note is struck by Dr. Mozley, in whom 
** discretion tempers artless zeal.” Next after this, and still 
with a view to a wider inclusiveness, a consolidation of the 
Christian ranks, several writers beg that fundamentalist 
theology shall be publicly disowned, and the “* honest doubter,” 
whose religious focus is the deed and not the creed, be assured 
that there is a place for him within the Church. Unity without 
conformity, in fact, ‘‘ a Christendom united on the very basis 
of its differences,” is felt alike by Catholics and Evangelicals 
to be the great hope of the future, the one path to that “ inte- 
gration ” of which the Dean of Chester writes with persuasive 
eloquence. 

Taken as a whole, and regarded as an indication of the 
mind of the Church at an admittedly crucial moment of her 
career, these essays offer considerable food for reflection: 
not all of an encouraging kind. They witness to a loss of 
nerve on the part of institutional Christianity, a painful 
anxiety to get up to date, and meet the modern world half-way, 
The point of view is almost uniformly anthropocentric. The 
Church must provide what the people want ; must hasten to 
adapt itself to new social conditions, concern itself with 
industrial problems, bring its conceptions up to date. There 
is little here of that noble other-worldliness which is the life- 
blood of religion ; of the note of adoring worship, the call for 
utter self-donation to a Reality beyond ourselves. People, 
says Mr. Hardwick, do not come to church because ‘“ they 
do not want to,” and this, he thinks, is the best of reasons. 
“ They feel that they have no need for the kind of goods we 
supply.” It is a dreadful thing, says the Dean of Manchester, 
that the parish clergy have no time to introduce their flocks 
to the works of Mr. Tawney and Canon Streeter. This sort 
of language scems more appropriate to the commercial 
advertiser than to the Bride of Christ. Almost alone 
among the band of writers, Canon Woods, in his admirable 
and stimulating essay, strikes a definitely supernatural note, 
and points out the path to the only adequate source of 
renewal :— 

“We, the whole Church, have gone stale, and the news of the 
Gospel as we mostly present it is stale and unconvincing. Men 
miss in it the note of joy and hope and ringing certainty which 
caused it to triumph in earlier days... Let the leaders recall 
the Church to a truer sense of proportion, and above all Jet them 
call us back again to God and the Unseen, eternal realities . . . 
In this unseen region, and here only, is the source of life and power.” 

When the first Bishops of the Church met in conference at 
Jerusalem, we are told in the Book of Acts that the house in 
which they were assembled shook. Perhaps the best thing 
the Church can hope for Lambeth would be a renewal of that 
shake. EVELYN UNDERHILL. 


A Prosperous Voyage 


Hammersmith Hoy. By Nigel Playfair. (Faber and Faber. 


21s.) 

Smr Nicet Puiayrarr calls his memoirs “ A Books of Minor 
Revelations.” It is partly an autobiography and partly an 
account of the creation of the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith. 
With all its faults, or rather, with all its limitations, for we 
should be the first to agree that nearly everything that has 
been wrong with the Lyric has been a limitation rather than a 
fault, the Lyric remains one of the very few successful enter- 
prises which there have ever been for improving that strange 
thing, the English Theatre. 

One’s first instinct is to say that the English Theatre is the 
worst in the world (of the world’s great capitals, of course), 
and, judged by the standard of average production, this must 
surely be true. Yet our capacity suddenly to throw up 
dramatists of genius, such as Bernard Shaw, stage designers 
without compare, such as Gordon Craig and Lovat Fraser, of 
players like Edith Evans, must qualify such judgment. The 
English Theatre, individualist in everything, has been most 
lacking in organization which could give a proper field for 
geniuses such as these to exploit their abilities. In the Lyric, 
Hammersmith, Sir Nigel Playfair has succeeded in doing some- 
thing, at any rate, to remedy this state of affairs. It is, there 
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“Wilh have a success.”’ 


—Ralph Straus (Sunday Times). 


“Everyone will be read- 
ing it.” 
—Hamilton Fyfe (Daily Chronicle). 
“Remarkable book.” 
—Ethel Mannin. 
“Arresting . . . intensely 
alive.” —G. B. Stern. 
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“THE DANGERS 
OF OBEDIENCE” 


by 


Harold J. Laski 


& 


Professor Laski examines, in this volume, the 
existing structures of political and social economy, 
and points out the inconsistencies that impede the 
progress of civilisation. He writes of the fallacy 
of so-called democracy, of ideal and debased 
education, of the temper of materialistic society 
and its dangers to the race; he proclaims a new 
sort of socialism and pleads for real equality, 
The exceptional clarity of his critical mind and 
the incisive quality of his style combine to make 
this an impressive book for the intelligent reading 
world. 


At all Bookshops and Libraries. 10s. 6d. net. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS,  .-. 
| 90 GT. RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 1. 
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THE SWEET CHEAT GONE 
Marcel Proust 400 pages Tos. 6d. 


An impeccable translation by the late C. K. Scott 
MoncrierFF of Albertine Disparue, the penultimate volume 
of Proust’s great novel of decadent French Society. 


THE PARTY DRESS 
Joseph Hergesheimer 7s. 6d. 


“The book is rich in tragic human qualities and of 
passionate emotional temper . . . a fine sincere work. It 
should be read by all who care for sex novels which retain 
a credible humanity.” Referee. SECOND IMPRESSION 


ss 


MUST ENGLAND LOSE INDIA ? 
Lt.-Col. Arthur Osburn, D.S.O. 7s. 6d. 


A criticism of the attitude of the English in India to the 
natives, by a British regular officer, who gives special 
attention to Public School training and sex difficulties. 


TREATISE ON THE GODS 
H. L. Mencken Ios. 6d. 
An account of the nature and origin of religion, by a 
sceptical and vigorous writer, stressing man’s right and 
man’s ability to seek and find the truth. 
A CULTURAL HISTORY OF THE 
MODERN AGE 
Vol. I. Renaissance and Reformation 
Egon Friedell Royal 8vo 384 pages 21s. 


‘It is by many degrees the most remarkable book of its 
class which has been added to European historical literature 
for many decades past...” Sunday Times 
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Have Just Published 

BRAWNY WYCHERLEY 
Courtier —Wit — Playwright 
By Willard Connely 
“Will” Wycherley, the first master of English modern 
comedy, epitomizes in his personality and career the gay 
and dissolute period of the Restoration. He shared the 
mistress of Charles II, lay in Newgate Prison while his 
comedics made all London laugh, and died in poverty; 
always the impeccable gentleman to whom. Congreve and 
the budding Alexander Pope listened amid the smoke of 
the Coffee-houscs. 


With frontispiece. Demy octavo. 10s. 6d. net. 
THE WILDERNESS OF DENALI 
Explorations of a Hunter-Naturalist in 
Northern Alaska 
By Charles Sheldon 
Denali is the Indian name of Mt. McKinley. This book 
is the fruit of several expeditions by this well-known 
sportsman and scientific observer, which were spent, for the 
most part, in solitude in a primeval wilderness teeming 
with wild life, sheep, caribou, moose, grizzlies, and small 

game, 
; With map and numerous illustrations. 
Medium octavo. 21s, net. 


SCIENCE AND THE NEW 
CIVILIZATION 
By Robert A. Millikan 


“The glimpses of important new discoveries, and the 
stimulating generalisations from obscure and _ intricate 
data, will more than repay the reader.”—The Listener. 
“A fascinating account of these 
(Cosmic Rays).”—7he Daily Mail. 
“Science and ethics most cngagingly interiningled.”— 
Birmingham Daily Mail. 7s 6d. net. 
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fore, to his account of the Lyric that we naturally here turn. 
Its title gives us the measure of the modest claim which 
Sir Nigel Playfair makes for it. Ie explains ‘‘ Hoy” by saying 
that “A Hoy is a small sailing ship capable of carrying a 


Within these limits the 
Lyric has certainly been a most serviceable vessel. 

The Beggar’s Opera is, of course, the star cargo; but there 
There was the memorable pro- 


besides all the mnumerable revues, skits, and attractions, from 


Riverside Nights to La Vie Parisienne, for which we should 


all be grateful. But we notice that Sir Nigel Playfair tells us 
that he would most like to be remembered for his production 
of As You Like It. 


“Tt was the one,” he writes, ‘ which I should most like to be 


‘remembered by, and the only one which I am very anxious, in a 


prosperous moment, to revive, for I think it represents my work, 
such as it is, at its best, and I could do far more justice to the 
scenery and dresses which Lovat Frascr designed for it, since they 
were, in a spirit of economy, carried out in too cheap and rough’a 
material to create the intended effect.” 

We agree with Sir Nigel Playfair. Indeed, we could scarcely 
fail to do so, since he reminds us by quoting in full a review 
which the Spectator gave of that production. Our critic at 
that time committed himself to the following :— 

“Tn all truth and soberness, the entertainment at the Lyric is» 
taken all round—play, players and the delight of the eye—nearer 
perfection than any stage production that I have ever seen.” 

There is no need to quote Sir Nigel’s account of The 
Beggar's Opera-—marred by the tragedy of Lovat Fraser's 
death in the middle of its suecess. That is all a part of con- 
temporary theatrical history. Sir Nigel Playfair ends his book 
with a note which he tells us not to take pessimistically : he 
asks for some assistance, whether by way of some organization 
of subscription or some Governmental easement of taxation. 
When we have read his book we shall be more than inclined to 
feel that some help from the community is his due and to try 
to help him secure it. 


The Magazines 


The Nineteenth Century contains first a fighting analysis of 
“The First Socialist Budget,’ by Sir E. Hilton-Young, 
followed by ‘‘ The Tragedy of Palestine,” by Lord Sydenham 
of Combe, in which the full extent of the Government’s 
dilemma is again exposed. ‘‘ The End of the Naval Confer- 
ence,” by Rear-Admiral Dewar, is an acute analysis both of 
the solid advances made there, and of the dangers inherent 
insuch a settlement. Mrs. Hamilton contributes an optimistic, 
but somewhat ungrammatical article on “The Political 
Outlook.” ‘* Preference and the Referendum,” by Mr. Richard 
Jebb, as good in its way as the article by Admiral Dewar, 
is an analysis of the mistakes of this and former Empire 
Free Trade campaigns, but it is a little difficult to agree with 
the conclusion, that a pure Protectionist campaign would be 
more likely to succeed, although it would certainly avoid the 
difficulty of having to use Protectionist arguments to the 
consumer and Free Trade arguments in favour of preference, 
as is so often now done. ‘* The Sugar Crisis,”» by Mr. Ormesby 
Gore, is unusual in that it includes an account of the world 
situation in the industry. ‘‘ Wireless Music,” by Mr. Lennox 
Berkeley and Major R. Raven-Hart, is an interesting article 
on a subject of which the public knows little. ‘* The Horrors 
of Good Plain Cooking,” by Sir Francis Colchester-Wemyss, is 
entertaining and moderately practical, though his estimate 
of the number of servants necessary for such living is too low. 
Professor Lascelles Abercrombie contributes a critical—very 
critical—estimate of the work of 'T. E. Brown, the centenary 
of whose birth falls within this month. Finally, Mrs. Alfred 
Lyttelton writes charmingly about the late Lord Balfour. 

The Contemporary leads off with a good article by Vice- 
Admiral Drury-Lowe on the Naval Conference, followed by 
Mr. E. D. Simon on the new Housing Bill. Sir Leo Chiozza 
Money provides us with reasons for the optimism which we all 
desire to feel about the economic position of this country, a 
very refreshing article. Other interesting contributions are : 
“The Activity School in Austria,” by Paula Arnold—more 
balanced than most articles expounding a new system— 
‘Religious Teaching in the Provided Schools,” by the Rev. 
A. W. Harrison, and, of course, Mr. Glasgow’s ‘“ Foreign 
Affairs.” ‘The African Sleeping-Sickness,” by Africanus, 
should attract the attention of all those who wish to be proud 
of British colonial administration, though it may cause them 
to defer their transports. 

_ The first article in the Fortnightly is ‘“‘'The Next War,” by 
Captain Liddell Hart, and is worth reading by anyone inter- 
ested in international politics, ** British Unemployment and 


its Meaning,” by Sir Leo Chiozza Money, describes the pro- 
blems raised by the prosperity of which he writes in the Con- 
temporary, and suggests a solution. Mr. Evelyn Waugh con- 
tinues ** Labels,” describing Port Said, and its life, native and 
European. ‘An Impression of Industrial Russia,’ by Mr. 
Peter Alexander, seems to be an extremely fair-minded analysis 
of conditions of labour under the Soviet. ‘‘ The Novels of 
Henry James,” by H. M. Walbrook, is good reading if rather 
one-sided criticism. ‘* The Whirligig of Time,” by Mr. Clifford 
Bax, is a collection of the verdicts of dramatic critics, which 
have been rendered ridiculous by the changes of fashion— 
some of them less so than others. They should be a warning 
to some of our sterner minor prophets. 

The Empire Review has an article on “* The Egyptian Nego- 
tiations,” trom the Conservative point of view, by Mr. J. S. 
Wardlaw-Milne, and a very moderate one on the West Indian 
Sugar Crisis, by Sir Edward Davson, one on ‘The Palestine 
Report,” by Major Polson Newman, and one on ‘“ Game 
Preservation,” by the Earl of Onslow. ‘ Empire Develop- 
ment and Economic Organization,” by Sir Robert Hadfield, 
again advocates the adinirable plan which he outlined recently 
in the Spectator. ; 

The National Review contains an article by Lord Lloyd on 
the Indian crisis, ‘‘ The Valley of Decision.” Mr. Ernest 
Williams writes on ‘‘ Drink Control in British North America,” 
from which he draws some interesting conclusions. An inter- 
esting new feature is the ‘* Scottish Notes,” by Scotus Viator, 
possibly a symptom of the ‘ Scottish renaissance.” We hope 
they are to appear regularly. Mr. Bonamy Dobrée reviews 


‘at some length Miss Sitwell’s book on Pope, and adds some 


reflections of his own, 


Fiction 


THE SCHOOL FOR WIVES. By André Gide. (Knopf. 
6s.)—We have here a novel which is written in the form of 
a diary, kept by a woman during the days of her engagement 
and married life, and published in the hope that it “* may be 
read with profit by certain young women of the present day.” 
It is not, as might be supposed from the title, a course of 
instruction for wives in general, but is the record of a par- 
ticular case. Its writer fell in love with a man whom her 
father disliked on the “ Doctor Fell” principle: and she 
insisted on becoming engaged to him. The first pages, 
written in ecstatic humility, describe the diarist’s joy at 
being loved by a man who “does not say or do anything 
like ordinary people,’ and who “never forgets his self- 
respect.” Later the writer shows her realization that self- 
respect was only self-esteem, and, with the greatest subtlety, 
she conveys to usthe character of the complete egotist—her 
husband. The book is remarkable only for its gradual and 
delicate revelation of a change of heart. The book is slight, 
but within its limitations is admirably handled. Restraint 
is its keynote: the author depends entirely on atmosphere 
and not on “* domestie scenes ” for interest. The process of 
disillusionment is uncannily slow: we scarcely know where 
love ends and hatred begins in the heart of a woman who is 
fettered by her own temperament. ‘“* Alas,” she writes at 
the end, ** He loves me still and I cannot leave him.” We 
feel this book is a disappointing product of Monsieur André 
Gide’s pen, perhaps beause there was no scope in it for his 
admirable gift of descriptive writing. 

THE SEVENTH GATE. By Muriel Harris. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
-The opening scene of this very queer novel takes place 
in the house of Doctor Risaleur, a celebrated anthropologist, 
who is visited by Catharine Troon, who has been impressed 
by an article he has written. She is an elderly music-teacher, 
untidy and nondescript and is obsessed by certain statements 
for which the doctor is responsible. ‘* You say,” she insists, 
“that if sex unused in its natural functions were diverted, 
and coupled with talent, instead of working mostly against 
it the joint impulse would be irresistible and that one could 
move mountains. One would be a genius—and not wasted 
and not unhappy and old and miserable any more.” That 
is the first hint that the reader is given of the extraordinary 
development that is to take place in Catharine Troon. In 
spite of Dr. Risaleur’s statement that he has not yet perfected 
a recipe for the sublimation of sex, she continues to believe 
in his theory. There follows an accident : Catharine receives 
a blow on the bead and the rest of the book is devoted to a 
description of her rejuvenation and the marvellous develop- 
ment of her musical talent. Miss Harris is an able writer and 
her swift character sketches of the people who make up 
Catharine’s old and new world are vivid and clever. All 
the same the hotch-potch of fantasy and realism with which 
the author attempts to prove that physical and mental 
miracles may be performed by faith is not at all convincing. 
The book, which has won a £1,000 prize in a novel competition 
is interesting but must be regarded as a promising attemp{ 
rather than a successful achievement. 


DAWN. By S. Fowler Wright. (Harrap, 7s. 6d.)—-Thig 
book ‘is, in a sense,a sequel to the same author's Deluge, which 
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achieved such a sensational success a few years ago. Like 
its predecessor it describes the terrible flood which over- 
whelms half Europe in a night, killing off and scattering the 
population, and leaving only small islands of land in a few 
places, on one of which the scene is laid. ‘Some of the charac- 
ters, too, are the same as in Deluge, and towards the end the 
story definitely continues the narrative of the first book. It 
may be therefore, that, not having read Deluge, one is not 
really in a position to enjoy this book ; though ostensibly it is 
complete in itself. Or it may be that Mr. Wright has failed to 
bring the trick off a second time. It is always dangerous to 
attempt a tour de force twice. But in any case Dawn seems to 
possess a certain sticky lifelessness which would hardly suggest 
that it will rival the sales of its forerunner. It drags 
badly at the beginning and only starts to show signs of 
brightening up when the uncomfortable proportion of six 
men to every woman in the surviving community provokes a 
social crisis. After this the story moves forward more easily 
and with less irrelevant detail; but the principal female 
character remains such a tiresome, pietistic prig that it is 
difficult to escape irritation for long, even when the author is 
in his best descriptive vein. 

THE IMMORTAL LOVER. By John A. Steuart. (Harrap. 
Zs. 6d.)—Carlyle once remarked of Robert Burns: ‘ True 
and genial as his poetry must appear, it is not chiefly as a 
poet but as a man that he interests and affects us.” These 
words provide the motive for Mr. Steuart’s romantic history of 
the Scottish roué, and, since he concerns himself with the man, 
there is naturally a great deal about women in the book. 
Burns’ Mary, his Jenny, his Clarinda and his Chloris all have 
their very fair share of the letter-press. All who like a bio- 
graphy in novel form will be delighted with Mr. Steuart’s 
achievement for it is remarkably well done. He has certainly 
made the poet live again, has emphasized his arrogance, irrita- 
bility and gentleness and shown the charm that made all 
women forgive the man who so ‘“ dearly lo’ed the lasses.” 

THE LADY JEAN. By Frank Dilnot. (Brentanos. 
ws. 6d.)—There is a great vigour and sturdiness about Mr. 
Dilnot’s new book, which deals with an imaginary situation in 
the history of England, and shows how a Kentish girl very 
nearly took the place of Henrietta Maria on the throne. ‘The 
story is full of valour, chivalry and the clash of swords. It is 
so convincingly and impartially written that as one reads, 
one sides now with Buckingham, who has determined that the 
Prince of Wales shall strengthen the relations with France, 
now with Charles, who declares, ‘‘ A man should be allowed 
two wives, one for himself and one for the State !’’ and now 
with the Lady Jean, who——. But to reveal her feelings 
would be to disclose the dénouement of the book. It is enough 
to say that Mr. Dilnot writes with grace, that his characters 
have character, and that he has a really first-class tale to tell. 

EXILES. By Warwick Deeping. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.)— 
Admirers of Mr. Deeping’s sturdy young men will be pleased 
to find their feminine equal in his latest novel. Barbara 
Brown, who goes to Italy to help a cold-bath devotee to run 
a library and tea-room, is of the Girl Guide type, hardy and 
brisk and capable. She is welcomed by a most surprisingly 
decadent English colony, falls in love, is fallen in love with, 
and alternately hardens and softens. There is plenty of inci- 
dent and interest in the story which is written with the 
author’s usual briskness, but one feels that even so sensible 
and fastidious a young woman as Barbara would not have 
washed her hands of the man she loved quite so speedily, in 
spite of all that she heard about him. Apart from this rather 
jarring episode the book is very readable. 

OCCUPIED TERRITORY. By Alice Ritchie. (Hogarth 
Press. 7s. 6d.)—In her first book, The Peacemakers, Miss 
Ritchie proved her worth as an observer, and in her second she 
displays the same careful faculty. She has a knack of describ- 
ing the small details of life, and at the same time keeping her 
readers aware of the larger issues. Her story of British Occu- 
pation in Germany is slight but without frailty: in it she 
tells the experiences of a young girl, the Colonel’s daughter, 
who comes straight from a convent school to join her father, 
shows her effect on men, already diversely affected by war, and 
describes her delicate reactions to their various methods of 
approach. Miss Ritchie writes with an exquisite simplicity 
about this collection of English people : there is not one false 
note in a book so quiet that one may say of the author, “ her 
strength is to be still.” 

I AM JONATHAN SCRIVENER. By Claude Houghton. 
(Thornton Butterworth. 7s. 6d.)—By an excellent device 
the principal character and the most arresting one in this 
book does not appear in it at all. He merely, for his own 
queer ends, causes certain of his acquaintances to meet each 
other under odd circumstances, and with his knowledge of 
their characters, leaves the rest to chance. Strange relation- 
ships are created among them, none stranger than the one 
which each individual holds in regard to the elusive Scrivener 
himself. The story is told in somewhat stilted fashion, and 
those who like an author to finish off all the ends of a tale will 
be annoyed: but one remembers this book vividly and 
speculates about it. 
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More Books of the Week 


(Continued from page '785.) 


Perhaps The Diary of a Dog (Cecil Palmer, 5s.) is not a book 
for everybody. The present writer, who has himself driven 
from Bannu to Cashmere, and lived on a houseboat on the Dal 
Lake amidst the waterlilies,. is too .curiously . close to the 
scenes described to be able to judge whether others will share 
his enjoyment of them. But he is sure that for certain kinds 
of people—dog-lovers, travellers, Anglo-Indians—this charm. 
ing little book will be ‘a joy. The name of the author is not 
given, for the fox-terrier, ‘“‘ Tatters,”” who ‘* grew more beau- 
tiful every day ” (there is an excellent photograph of her doing 
it) speaks in person, after a ‘‘ foreword”? by the Duchess of 
Hamilton, and a preface by Sir Francis Fletcher Vane. Tatters’ 
master was killed at Gallipoli. This book is the idyll of a 
three months’ holiday spent among the mountains and 
waters of an enchanted land. 

* * * # 

The April number of Apollo comes as a very pleasant 
pendant to the Exhibition of Italian Pictures at Burlington 
House. Whoever was responsible for the selection of the 
beautiful coloured and half-tone plates which accompany 
Signor Adolfo Venturi’s ‘“* Notes on the Exhibition of Italian 
Art ’’ has shown a happy and uncanny aptitude in choosing 
those pictures which one was never able to see properly, 
Signor Antonio Maraini contributes an extremely interesting 
article on Italian Art of the nineteenth century. Most 
people, naturally enough, paid little attention to this section 
of the Exhibition, either because they were too exhausted 
after seeing, or struggling to see, the earlier pictures, or 
because they believed, perhaps wrongly, that Italian Art 
came to an abrupt conclusion with the deaths of Guardi 
and Tiepolo. This number is memorable for three other 
articles—the notes on the Osma collection, the description 
of the French drawings and engravings in the Albertina at 


Vienna, and the review of the facsimile reproduction of the 


Codex Manesse, recently published by John and Edward 
Bumpus, Ltd., which is accompanied by several plates of the 
illuminations, 

* * % * . 

Satan the Wastcr, by Vernon Lee (The Bedley Head, 5s.), 
was published ten years ago and completely ignored by all 
the critics (except, of course, Mr. Bernard Shaw). It is not 
altogether surprising. The state of public feeling at that 
time would not have rendered it possible for such a savage 
and whole-hearted condemnation of war to succeed, and now 
when our spirits are more subdued, the book has perhaps 
rather missed its market as propaganda. We are, therefore, 
forced to consider it for its dramatic and literary value, which 
is considerable.’ The conversation between Satan and Clio 
in Hell contains many good things, and much of both the 
Introduction and the notes to the Prologue, which form quite 
half the book, are closely reasoned and original. Unfor- 
tunately, it is inevitable that we should compare it, much to 
its own disadvantage, with The Dynasts, but it is, in fact, of 
real literary value as a preliminary sketch for the play ‘which 
may be written when a hundred years or so have purged away 
the excessive emotion which now surrounds the whole subject 
of the late War. At present it has rather the flavour of a 
literary curiosity, but it is certainly, like many such 
curiosities, exceedingly good reading. 

* % * * 

Public Assistance, by Geoffrey Drage (John Murray, 15s.), is 
composed of letters, articles, and petitions published or presented 
to ministers by the author and the Denison House Committee. 
Readers of the Times will be familiar with the tenor of Mr. 
Drage’s contributions. He has two main objects, for which 
he has been contending during the last seventeen years. 
One, admirable enough, is the rationalization of the depart- 
ments administering public assistance. We are sure that 
many gaps and some overlapping could be eliminated by this 
means. Mr. Drage is less in the fashion today when we 
find him pleading for the retention of the principle of deterrence 
in public assistance. The book is unwieldy in form, since 
no explanatory matter connects the separate sections, but 
it possesses an immense usefulness as a study of the resistance 


to state action. 
* * * * 


The designs of carpets, tapestries, aprons, skirts, table 
cloths, ete., which have been reproduced in Mr, George 
Oprescu’s Peasant Art in Roumania (The Studio, 7s. 6d.), are 
truly exquisite. They should be a great delight and assistance 
to anyone who is interested in embroidery. There are als0 
some charming photographs of Roumanian peasants in theit 
national costumes, bleaching their linen, at work in the fields, 
going to market, or dancing their national dances. MT! 
Oprescu writes with knowledge and enthusiasm of the so far 
little known arts and handicrafts of Roumania and Her 
Majesty Queen Marie contributes a sympathetic introductory 


(Continued on page 799.) 
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THE MUSEUM GALLERIES 


(STUDIOS) 
Telephone: Temple Bar 3932. Telegrams: “ Museumgal.” 
53 SHORT’S GARDENS, DRURY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2. 























PLATE IV. SECOND STATE. 
Witi1am Hocartu, 1697-1764. 


Z HE MUSEUM GALLERIES HAVE PLEASURE IN PUBLISHING THE SECOND 

STATE OF THE PLATE “THE ARREST” FOLLOWING UPON THEIR LAST 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE FIRST STATE OF THIS, THE ABOVE PLATE. 
IT WILL BE INTERESTING FOR YOU TO COMPARE THE TWO STATES 
AND WATCH THE PROGRESS MADE IN THE SPACE OF TWO MONTHS, 
OF THIS THE FOURTH PLATE. IT WILL BE NOTICED, AS AGAINST 
THE FIRST STATE PUBLISHED IN THE LAST ISSUE, HOW MR. STODART 
HAS FILLED IN THE DIFFERENT PARTS, AND THIS FILLING IS DONE 
ENTIRELY BY THE GRAVER AND IS DRY-POINT WORK, EACH SEPARATE DOT 
BEING CUT OUT AND GRADUATED AS THE WORK PROCEEDS. THE 
THIRD STATE WILL BE PUBLISHED AS SOON AS SUFFICIENT PROGRESS HAS 
BEEN MADE, AND FOR THOSE WHC ARE INTERESTED, MINIATURES IN 
COLOUR OF THE WORK TAKEN FROM THE ORIGINAL PAINTINGS, 
TOGETHER WITH THE PROSPECTUS, WILL BE SENT, FREE, ON APPLICATION, 
AS SOON AS PUBLISHED. 


You are cordially invited to visit the above Studios. 
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THE BED 
OF A LIFETIME 





It takes only a night-time to realise the 
calm and comforting tranquillity of a 
Heal bed. But a whole lifetime to 
discover what lasting service Heal’s 
bedding always gives. 





Illustrated Catalogues of Bedsteads 
and Bedding sent on _ request. 


EALS 


193/198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W.1 
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RARE 
ANTIQUE 
CARPETS& 

RUGS 


LIBERT Y 


- &COu REGENT ST. LONDON, 
































To Owners of Antiques. 


HIGH OFFERS WILL BE MADE 
FOR ANY SPECIMENS OF THE 
FOLLOWING :— 

Old French Silver, Old German Silver, Old 
Dutch Silver, Old English Silver, Old Mini- 
atures, Old Gold Boxes, Old Enamels in 
Gold, Old-fashioned Diamonds or Coloured 
Stone Jewellery, Large Old Pearls, Old Paste 
and Marcasite Jewels and all Antique Gold 
and Silver Objects. 


Write or apply to-day: 


113 New Lond RAMOT 


Telephone: Mayfair 6261-6262. 


































A Queen Anne Writing Table in walnut, having three 
drawers in the cushion frieze, the cross banding of which 
is divided by panels of burr walnut. The under-framing 
has cabriole legs carved with a shell on the knee and claw 
and ball fect. The top is lined with brown morocco, and 
has an “end wood” motlding at the edge. 


Manufactured by Howard & Sons, Ltd., 26, Berners Street, W.A, 
at their Cleveland Works, Cleveland Street, Loudon, 
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A Thousand Words on Interior 
| Decoration 


‘A THOUSAND words on five thousand years of house 
embellishment ! Where to begin, where end? Let us 
narrow it down. Time, the present; place, England. 
But even so, we have some ten million householders to 
consider, of varying income and taste—the vast majority 
with very little more than none at all of either. The 
lily of elegance, however, can only grow in an adequate 
economic flower-pot, so let the thousand words be 
‘addressed exclusively to the few hundred thousand who 
ean afford to have tastes in decorations at all, who can 
not only sport the lily, but may even seek to paint it. 

Paint. What shall one say of paint ?° When asked 
what he mixed his paints with to produce such astonishing 
effects, Whistler answered “ Brains!” ‘To judge by 
results, one would guess that the British paint manu- 
facturers’ answer to the same question would be “‘ Mud.” 
The quality is superb; it is the stock colours that are 
so lamentable. 

Still, if only one is sufficiently persistent, one can get 
acceptable shades made up to pattern, but then comes 
the question of their effective application, where the 
British tradition is again a sad handicap. Who to-day 
wants vast uniform surfaces of mechanically perfect 
“solid” painting, such as the ordinary skilled house- 
painter still delights to give us ? 

We can get life into our paintwork and fun out of it, 
by employing some grand London firm or some clever 
little foreigner—but it is surely about time that our 
own young journeymen painters were. proficient in the 
simple mysteries of scumbling, glazing, hogging, clouding, 
combing and so forth, that can turn what is but a 
moderately skilled trade into something very like an art. 

The revival of marbling and graining is ten years old 

and more, but such engaging fakery is still fashionable, it 
being particularly modish, for instance, to have one’s 
plaster walls painted to represent unpainted pine panelling 
—or rather, such panelling as it would appear after 
many coats of old paint had been patiently removed 
by pickling! As a background the effect is as softly 
mellow as is the real thing—neither more so nor less, 
if skilfully done, and what else matters ? 
_ It would not be difficult to make out, a case against 
the pedantic stickler for “ the genuine article,” for real 
pearls, real marble, real gold or real silk, as an unimagin- 
ative materialistic purse-proud snob and_spoil-sport, 
despite John Ruskin’s notoriously different view of the 
matter. Given only paint and a skilful brushman, the 
man of moderate means, the owner-driver, can freely 
dwell in whatever marble halls he may choose to dream 
of, an it please him. 

I sit writing this in a large and inordinately high room 
that I sought to make more acceptably proportioned and 
also very largely to furnish, almost entirely by means 
of paint. The deep cornice mould round the ceiling is 
glazed (over white) a brilliant but uneven jade; from 
it depends (so it seems) a deep valence of mulberry-and- 
cream silk caught up every yard or so by cords and 
tassels to match, hanging from rosettes. In the angles of 
the room, curtains en suite hang from ceiling to floor in 
rich and light-catching folds, so that one might almost 
imagine oneself within some gigantic draped four-poster. 

All this is, of course, merely in paint and set off against 
walls of a warm and clouded biscuit-colour, the whole 
being very highly varnished and reflected in the nut- 
brown polished surface of the maple plywood floor. 

The real curtains of the three tall windows match the 
shams, and all the woodwork is painted in with the 
walls. A great double-octagon lantern of lemon-yellow 
hangs from the ceiling by jade-green cords. The furniture 
Is mostly lacquer and gilt. 

I am well aware that it all sounds too restless for words 
—and it is. But it is not designed for description by 
words, nor yet by photographs, neither medium being 
capable of conveying any accurate or analytical picture 
of this or any other colour complex. The room pleases 
me, which is all I ask of it, though in also pleasing others, 
I am disposed to think the better of it, 


Across a cheerful marble anteroom with tall folding 
doors of simulated Spanish Mahogany lies the studio, 
fifty foot long by thirty wide and twenty high—once 
George Romney’s picture gallery. Its distinguished 
proportions and classical embellishments, to say nothing 


‘of its associations, seemed to impose a certain respectful 


restraint on one’s own ideas for its reconditioning. 

The eight tall Corinthian pilasters, with their fluted 
Sienna marble shafts and gilt capitals support a bluey- 
green cornice and are themselves supported on black 
and green marbled bases that match the skirting and 
door architraves. The walls are of clouded Devonshire- 
cream colour, with a semi-gloss surface, the ceiling of 
highly glazed parchment, the floor of polished maple in 
Jarge alternate squares of black and natural yellow. 
The window frames are of magenta, the sashes of scarlet, 
the radiators gilt, the curtains blue with a dash of green. 
Blue-green and gold reappear in the treatment of the 
musicians’ gallery, likewise in certain of the chief furnish- 
ings, with an added note of crimson. General lighting is 
by four five-foot octagon lanterns of gilt and lemon silk, 
and by a twelve-light chandelier—late Georgian like the 
original room. I suppose that with all my professed 
respect, I have made it rather neo-Georgian, but I do 
not care if I have. J like it, and as it is where I have 
to spend most of my working time, that seems to me 
important. 

It will be realized that in decoration at least I am an 
individualist, as no doubt are most architects. We are 
forever having ideas that we want to try out, generally 
on clients who have none of their own, or who at any 
rate need stimulating. 

Sometimes our ideas are brilliantly successful and may 
even (incidentally) delight the client who is so obligingly 
paying for our fun. Occasionally the thing does not really 
come off—yet may please the householder or the public 
none the less for that. 

Of course one can be reliably timid and do ordinary 
““ good form,” “ period,” or any other sort of well-tried 
safety-first decoration, but it is not nearly so amusing. 
It is too easy. 

Yet between the traditional and generally accepted 
procedure, and the ultra modern jugglery with glass, 
cromium steel, trick lighting, and all the rest of the 
futuristic stock-in-trade, there is a wide enough field for 
the adventurous to which there can be no guide-book, 
because as I have said—and now proved—in such matters 
the written word is useless. 


CLoucH WILLIAMS-ELLIs, 


Notes for Collectors 


THE coming of the motor car has in no way weakened 
the Englishman’s love of the horse, whether on the race- 
course or in the hunting-field. Thus, it is easy to under- 
stand the ever-growing popularity of the English sporting 
pictures of a century ago, which is a feature of many a 
sale nowadays. At Christie’s last Friday, for example, 
a set of four little panels of Fox-hunting, by J. ¥. Herring, 
dated 1821, fetched 490 guineas; a picture by the same 
hand of a racehorse with his owner, trainer and groom 
fetched 290 guineas, and another of Grey Morning, 
which won for Lord George Bentinck the Two Thousand 
Guineas in 1838, brought 190 guineas. These items 
occurred in a very miscellaneous collection, the lots 
in which averaged no more than £30 apiece, so that 
the special interest aroused by these homely representa- 
tions of old English sport was very obvious. 

Chippendale has been the hero of the early days of 
the summer season. One is accustomed to see eager 
bidding for any good and authentic examples of eighteenth- 
century English furniture in the Chippendale manner. 
But when, on May 1 at Christie’s, Colonel Liddell’s two 
mahogany chairs fetched 1,900 guineas, it was permissible 
to express surprise. The chairs had, it is true, an 
unimpeachable pedigree, and they were unusually ornate, 
with much carving on the back and on the cabriole 
legs. Still, a thousand pounds for a chair must be 
Chippendale’s auction record. By comparison the 
winning bid of 1,300 guineas for a set of ten mahogany 
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chairs and two armchairs by or after Chippendale seems 
very moderate; but in this case the backs were less 
elaborately carved and the legs were plain. At the same 
sale of furniture from well-known mansions six very 
handsome Louis XV gilt armchairs, covered with needle- 
work, brought 1,160 guineas,.and an exceptionally charm- 
ing Boulle commode, inlaid with tortoiseshell, mother- 
of-pearl and ivory, 550 guineas. The contrast in_prices 
shows the tendency to prefer the robust English pieces, 
which will look well in any modern house, to the exquisite 
— work that demands a setting of its own 
period. 

For old tapestry the collector’s demand is insatiable. 
He will pay anything for what is rare and antique. 
At Christie’s on May 1 two delightful panels of Aubusson 
tapestry, measuring six feet by nine, fetched no less than 
1,350 guineas. The following day at Sotheby’s an English 
tapestry panel with a hunting scene by the Fulham 
designer, Bradshaw, brought 560 guineas. It has for some 
time been evident that English tapestry of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, whether in panels or as furniture 
coverings, is in high favour with the discerning amateur, 
and Bradshaw’s early Georgian work is unquestionably 
good. In Hurcomb’s sale this week-end is a screen made 
up of six Biblical scenes in English needlework of the 
seventeenth century—a very unusual and claborate 
example of the art that beguiled the time of country dames 
in good King Charles’s golden days. 

At the same sale at Hurcomb’s is a_ remarkable 
silver rosewater dish, dated 1618 and weighing ninety- 
cight ounces. Its age and its ornamentation with half- 
a-dozen Biblical scenes make it very desirable. Recent 
auctions show that the high prices paid for silver in 
the winter are being well maintained. At Christie’s 
on April 30th, there appeared a bell-shaped Elizabethan 
salt-eellar and cover with the London hall-mark of 
1586 and the arms of Chorley of Chorley. It was a 
plain and homely piece that would probably not have 
won a second glance from the ordinary spectator. Yet 
for this little vessel, weighing 11} ounces, a_ bidder 
paid no less than £1,600. On the other hand, a 
marvellous piece of English or German-English crafts- 
manship of the same period in the shape of a candelabrum 
in rock-erystal and silver with figures of sphinxes and 
satyrs brought a final bid of only £310 in the same sale. 
Nearly as much—or £302, to be exact—was paid for a 
plain tankard, with the mark of 1684, which had been 
given by the owners of a ship, the ‘ St. Peter,’ to a certain 
“T. P.” It would seem that the average modern 
collector prefers the plain work of the silversmith, 
without the rococo adornments that once were in vogue. 

For the serious collector of postage-stamps Mr. H. R. 
Harmer’s catalogue of his sale of Monday and Tuesday 
next is, as usual, valuable and enticing. It describes 
a Parisian collection of French and French-Colonial 
stamps. The Colonial section is said to be—and one 
may well believe it—the most complete ever offered 
at auction except that of the Ferrari collection which 
the I'rench Government confiscated as enemy property. 
The Guadeloupe series is especially rich in 1903 and 1904 
surcharges, the list of which, it is said,took forty years to 
complete. A 40 centime stamp of 1876, black on blue, is 
valued at 45,000 franes, as only six copies are known 
and this is probably the best. Nossi-Be, Oboek, Grand 
Comoro, Oubangi-Chari, Mauritania, and so on, are names 
that represent the great deeds of French soldiers and 
explorers ;_ the stamps are their silent memorials. 

The first important. picture-sale_ of the season, that of 
the Carrington heirlooms at Christie’s, occurs simul- 
taneously with the publication of this issue. Among 
the more notable lots are a fine Claude, Jupiter and 
Europa, from Sir Joshua Reynolds’s collection ; a good 
Van Goyen landscape with cattle, 1642; a well-known 
winter scene by Isack van Ostade; and a Ruysdael with 
cattle and figures by Adriaen van de Velde. In the 
same sale are several English sporting pictures belonging 
to Earl Winterton, such as Ferneley’s view of the St. 
Leger of 1836, a portrait of a sportsman by Stubbs, 
dated 1776, a picture of Shorthorn Catile by Ben Marshall, 
and a portrait by Ferneley of the celebrated cross-country 
rider, Captain Horatio Ross, on his horse “ Clinker.” 

' ~ a BE. G. He 
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Modern First Editions 


Tur present frequency with which first editions are sold 
out within a few days of publication indicates an in. 
creasingly large number of collectors of—and speculators 


in—modern books. Certain authors are taken for 
granted as being safe investments: . Walter de la Mare 
is a typical example, there must be hundreds throughout 
the country who avidly buy his “ firsts ” as they appear, 
A younger poet who has attracted remarkably. little 
attention from collectors as yet is Roy Campbell. His 
third book of verse, Adamastor, has just appeared, 
“Firsts ” are still obtainable at the published price of 
five shillings ; they are a certain investment, for Campbell 
is considered by many to be one of the finest of living 
English poets. 

Among the novelists there is a boom in Wells at 
present. But here, as ever, it is the earlier volumes that 
should be bought ; when the Time Machine was printed 
Wells was unknown and doubtless the print was a small 
one. The Wells boom is on the rise, but the phenomenal 
Galsworthy boom reached its peak last year and prices 
have slumped alarmingly. Copies of 4 Man of Property 
are now to be bought for £55 that last year fetched 
about double that sum. There has been a slump in 
Shaviana recently, but this is the direct result of the 
financial crisis in America and prices will go up again 
in time. 

Individual judgment of merit must, of course, largely 
be. applied when buying “ firsts.” Hardy is a safe 
purchase; his merits are generally recognized. Barry 
is being bought and Baring also: but both are rather 
doubtful investments. Stevenson fetches high prices 
and these are unlikely to fluctuate much: tending on 
the whole to rise a little. George Moore is now being 
collected; his greatness is undoubted and his “firsts” 
make safe purchases: his last novel is to appear shortly 
and should be bought. 

D. H. Lawrence has, since his death, appreciated 
rapidly and in the next two years is likely to appreciate 
a further 100 per cent. on prices ruling to-day. Siegfried 
Sassoon’s Memoirs of a Fou-Hunting Man is already, 
within two years of publication, fetching £5 a copy. 
This work is to be the. first of a trilogy: Memoirs of a 
Subaltern comes out this summer, Both it and the third 
volume are certain of immediate appreciation. 

Interest is beginning to be shown in Thornton Wilder. 
There will, however, be little demand for the first English 
editions in America, where, of course, his books appeared. 

It is not generally realized that quite a large number 
of books have “ double ”’ first editions, 7.e., a printer's 
error being noticed before the edition is entirely printed 
off, the slip has been corrected, so making the later 
impressions different from the earlier. Galsworthy’s 
Modern Comedy is one example of this and Priestley’s 
Good Companions another. “Firsts” of the Good 
Companions now fetch £8, and ten shillings more if 
uncorrected. 

Of greater intrinsic interest is Robert Graves’ Goodbye 
to All That. The first printing of this contained a war 
poem of Sassoon’s. Only a few copies were circulated 
and the copies containing the poem are now fetching 
from five to six pounds. 

Ernest Powys is a writer who will always have a 
certain following. His “ firsts’ have not yet attracted 
much attention and can be picked up quite cheaply. 
Joseph Conrad is so undoubtedly a great writer that 
first editions of his works, also quite cheap at present, 
should be bought. 

In buying new “ firsts” it must always be borne in 
mind that nowadays, with so many on the gui vive, 
** mint state,” clean and with the original dust-wrapper, 
is essential to the best reselling. There are quite a 
number of books resold that have never been read. 
This at once brings quips to the cynic’s tongue. Since, 
however, collecting is almost instinctive to the human race, 
and book-collecting is a form in which good judgment 
means good speculation, his quips count for little. More- 
over, the collecting of modern books augments the author’s 
income, and authorship is‘a poorly paid profession. And, 
finally,'it has been the direct cause of much beautiful print- 
ing and book-production, G. I, Scorr MoncrieErr. 
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W. E. HURCOMB’S 


On the 10th March I sold at auction cight chairs, without 
needlework, simply the bare frames, and 8 with needlework for 


£3,700. At an earlier sale, curiously enough, I sold 8 chairs minus 
needlework and 8 with needlework (1 & 2) for £3,700—exactly 





the same, making £7,400 for 32 chairs. A 
short time ago I sold a stool similar to 
chair (3), only minus arms and back, also 
single chair as illustrated, and an infant’s 
chair to match, all in walnut and minus 
covers, for £1,080. There must be many 
similar sets in the country that would 
realise fabulous prices if sold at my rooms. 
For a fee of 21/- my representatives will 
call and inspect Antique Furniture, Pic- 
tures, Books, China, Jewels, Silver, etce., 
and suggest reserve prices with a view to 
sale by auction at my rooms in London. 
Tf desired, small articles will be brought 
away in the car. ‘There is no charge for a 
personal visit. 

Auction sale every Friday of pearls, 
diamonds, old silver, Sheffield plate. Fort- 
nightly sales antique furniture, pictures, 
china, and books. No buying-in charges. 
Stamps purchased for cash to any amount. 
Parcels safe registered post. 

Lest you forget, buy the Daily Telegraph 
or Morning Post any Saturday, The Times 
any Tuesday, or Jruth any Wednesday, 
and read more about, my activities. 

Those who have faith in the old and 
well-known firm of Hurcombs, Piccadilly, 
W.1 (entrance, 1 Dover Street), "Phone: 
Gerrard 5971-4, know that they always get 
a square deal. 


TRUE STORIES 
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discriminating Collectors buy and _ sell 
their choicest specimens for the FAIREST 
PRICES. 





FORTHCOMING SALES inelude : 


May 12th and 13th: A magnificent collection of France 
and Colonies. 


May 19th: Superb “ Classic 
Collection. 


May 26th: “ Agnew ” 
State. 





” 


issues from “ Lamplough ” 


specialised collection of Irish Free 


Accurately described and fully illustrated CATALOGUES, 


gratis on request, from: 


H. R. HARMER 


Stamp Auction Specialist and Valuer, 


The Old Bond Street Galleries, 6-8 Old Bond 
Street, London, W. 1. 


GERRARD 1623, 


Telephone : 














“MODERN FIRST EDITIONS WANTED. 


Please offer us ail first editions of D. H. Lawrence, 
Virginia Woolf, Katharine Mansfield, A. E. Coppard, 
James Joyce, De La Mare, W. B. Yeats, Norman Douglas, 
Samuel Butler, Thomas Hardy. Highest prices for 
early books by these writers, in good condition. 





We also purchase first editions of famous Victorian 
novels, in original cloth, such as “‘ Jane Eyre,” * The 
Cloister and the Hearth,’’ *‘ Cranford,” ** Westward 
Ho!"’, ‘East Lynne,” ‘‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,” etc. 


DAVIS & ORIOLI, 
30 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1. 


Museum 1580. 


"Phone: 











DECLINE 
THE REIGN OF THE EMPEROR 


FRANCIS JOSEPH 


KARL TSCHUPPIK 


A history of Imperial Austria since 1848 and the life 
of a European figure of immense importance and in- 
terest. Herr Tschuppik’s narrative sticks to facts, 
but his style is powerful and engaging, and the facts 
themselves are quite sufficiently absorbing to hold 
one’s interest from the opening days of Revolution 
and Counter-revolution to the final drama of the old 
Emperor’s death in the blazing ruins of the Great War. 
Illustrated. 21s. net. 


LONDON: G. BELL & SONS, LTD. 


AND FALL OF THE HAPSBURGS 




















Foyle’ s Illustrated Catalogue of 





Colour Prints, Etchings : 
and Engravings | 
| 
| 


Will greatly interest those who are planning the interioy 
decoration of their homes. Includes Beautiful Colour Repro- 
duction of the works of Old and Modern Masters, Old and 
Modern Sporting Prints, Seascapes, Gardens, Schools, Dog | 
Studies, Etchings and Mezzotints. A copy will be sent gratis | 
to anyone interested, on application for Catalogue 466P. | 


The Etchings of Anders Zorn 


By Lang. ~ Illustrated with over 100 reproductions. These 
reproductions are sufficiently large to give a good idea of the 











originals. With index to their values. A handy and attractive 
record for the collector. og post free on approval. Quote 
ffer 466. t 
roe. FOYLES Nis 
BOOKS PICTURES 


119-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. a. 











Just Published 

















LOOKING BACK 


FUGITIVE WRITINGS AND SAYINGS 


By the Right Hon. 
ROBERT MUNRO, D.L., LL.D. 
Lord Alness, Lord Justice-Clerk of Scotland 
A volume of occasional Essays and Addresses. 
sii net 


NELSON, nan and Edinburgh 
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Hush! here comes the 
| Crossley Sports! 


Ifthere ever was a fallacy, it was the belief that 
asports car should roar, rattle and racket. The 
Crossley Sports Saloon is proof positive that 


a sports car can have dash without noisiness, 








On three-quarter throttle, the Crossley Sports 











slides along at a mile a minute. And as the 
tyres thrum over the road, to the chuckling 
pianissimo accompaniment from the exhaust, 
the car never thrusts itself into the conversa- 
tion. The Crossley engine is quiet, the Cross- 


ley gears are cut for silence, and the Crossley 








coachwork is without quiver or quake. Well 





found in comfort is the Crossley Sports. 








The Crossley range of L q 
cars includes: 15.7 Six 4 
Saloons from £498. ‘ 
20.9Super Six Enclosed 
Limousine £1050 TWO-LITRE SPORTS 


Complete catalogue ’ 
poser "- Fabric Saloon £695 








London Distributors: HENLYS, Henly House, 384-387 Euston Road, N.W.1, and 
Devonshire House, Piccadilly, W.1. CROSSLEY MOTORS, LIMITED, MANCHESTER, 
& 20 Conduit Street, W.1 
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(Continued from page 792.) 


Near Malakal, on the Upper Nile, there is a region of great 
swamps, containing what is probably the finest herd of 
elephants in the world. Sir Alan’ Cobham attempted to take 
moving-pictures of the massed monsters, but they scattered 
in every direction. Still, that was only one adventure out of 
many that befell him and Lady Cobham in the course of 
Twenty Thousand Miles in a Flying Boat (Harrap, 10s. 6d.) 
from Rochester, all round the continent of Africa, and back 
to Plymouth. His craft, the ‘ Singapore,’ was the largest 
flying-boat in the world at the time, with its two Rolls-Royce 
engines developing 1,400 horse-power. We need not follow 
him on a journey of which all the world has read with admira- 
tion; it is enough to say that, well told and illustrated by 
many full-page photographs, this record of a pioneer is worthy 
of the deed that inspired it. 


% * * ok 


Mr. Fred Roe’s industry has been well rewarded in the 
finds recorded in his Ancient Church Chests and Chairs in 
the Home Counties Round Greater London (Batsford, 21s.). 
Asub-title defines his enterprise as ‘‘ The Tour of an Antiquary 
with pencil and camera through the churches of Middlesex, 
Hertfordshire, Essex, Kent, and Surrey,” and might have 
added an excursion into Norfolk that discovered the unique 
coffer at Hindringham, which “ certainly was an antique 
when Longshanks ascended the throne, and may well have 
been constructed during the time when Richard Cour de 
Lion was making preparations for the Third Crusade.” Surrey 
has suffered from ruthless over-restoration of churehes : 
“they've tuk all the oldness out of ’un” as a discerning 
rustic observed to the author; but Stoke d’Abernon has 
preserved in situ a noble little coffer made about the time 
that John Lackland was quarrelling with Pope Innocent 
and the barons, and there is one still earlier in Little Canfield 
in Essex well deserving attention. Another, two centuries 
later, the “* tilting coffer ” at Harty, in Kent, so called because 
of its representation of an old-time tournay, was standing in a 
shallow pool of water when Mr. Roe first saw it, and in close 
proximity to a stove-pipe. This deplorable state of things 
has since been remedied. ‘‘I also suspect,” he adds, “ that the 
prospective offer, by a very wealthy antiquary, of several 
hundred pounds towards the repair of the church in return 
for gaining possession of the coffer was the principal reason 
for its being regarded as of any serious interest or value.” 
This book with its copious illustrations should prove of 
absorbing interest to the connoisseur and collector. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Miss Flora A. MacLeod, 
Drynoch Cottage, Shrewsbury, for the following :-— 


Questions on Watching 


. Who is said to ‘* Watch the night in storms, the day in cold” ? 
. Who waited while “t The long hours go, and come, and go”? ° 
» Who kept vigil when 
** Ah, bitter chill it was; P 
The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold” ? 
4, And who while .. : 
‘** Deep on the Convent roof the snows 
Are sparkling to the moon” ? 
. Who looked through 
“ The secret window whence the world looks small and very 
dear” ? 
6. Who slept because 
* He will watch and caro ; 
‘ Let the strength go, I am content: he stays!” ? 
7. Who, gazing afar on his mistress : 
‘From her chamber window he would catch 
Her beauty. farther than the falcon spies ” ? 
8. Who, and on what occasion, felt 
‘** Like stout Cortez when with eagle eye 
He stared at the Pacific” ? 
9. Where is it written, 
“Thou hast been call’d, O Sleep, the friend of woes 
But ’tis the happy who have called thee so” ? 
10. Who said: 
‘* All fixed on me their stony cyes 
That in the moon did glitter” ? 
11. Who, at a crisis, wrote, 
* Do not sleep any longer ; it is the hour of vigii" 2 
12. But who found 
‘“‘ The watch is long betimes and late, 
The prize is slow to win” ? 
13. And what watchman cried : 
“The morning cometh and also the night ; if ye wil! enquire, 
enquire ye. Return, Come!” ? 


onrwor- 


or 


Answers will be found on. page viii. 


Travel | 
The Coast of the Moots: 


[We publish on this page articles and notes which may help our 
readers in their plans for travel at home and abroad. They are 
written by correspondents who have visited the places described. 
We shall be glad to answer questions arising out of the Travel 
articles published in our columns. Inquiries should be addressed 
to the Travel Manager, The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, W.C.1.] 


[Those who wish to visit the charming district on the Riviera 
coast described in this article cannot do better than make 
Beauvallon, twenty odd miles from St. Raphael, their headquarters. 
There is an excellent nine-hole golf course, with turf which is the 
envy of some of the neighbouring courses and greens worthy of 
England, which is being kept open all through the summer, and 
there is, of course, excellent bathing. It is proposed, at an carly 
date, to enlarge the present nine-hole course to eighteen. There 
are many delightful excursions in the neighbourhood. St. Maxime 
is a couple of kilometres away and the old-fashioned town of 
St. Tropez lies on the opposite side of the bay. Altogether ‘‘ the 
coast of the Moors” is one of the most delightful places for a 
holiday in the South of France.]} 


We, whose happy privilege it is to live upon this. favoured 
strip of land, are rather apt to turn up our noses at the “‘ real 
Riviera.” For here we can have gaiety of a simple sort, 
without germs, and fun without having to be fashionable. 
In ancient days these hill towns and small but deep harbours 
were held against the Moors (hence the name of Céte des 
Maures); now we hold them against the wrong kind of 
people still, but in a different sense. Here, in all the miles 
of pine-clad hills and golden beaches, you will only find 
ouses of the Provencal type—-modern houses, it is true, 
with bathrooms and electric light—but built after the old 
gracious fashion, and not plastered all over with curly 
acanthus leaves or turquoise blue china animals. Everywhere 
you eat well—but, thank Heaven, without a band. _ In other 
words, the coast is civilized, for it must be admitted that 
eating to music is an uncivilized custom, and an insult to 
good: food: and drink. Peace, not jazz, rules upon the Cote 
des Maures. 
’ This is not. to say that we are without the two really 
valuable contributions to life that modernity has made 
its own—golf and tennis. For the matter of that, there is 
plenty of dancing, but much of it is on platforms out of doors 
where the sailors and workmen, the “ black-coat ” brigade, 
and the visitors all mingle together to the strains of a piano 
and a fiddle. At Hyéres, at Beauvallon, at St. Raphael, 
and Valescure, there are hard courts and golf courses. 
Beauvallon, indeed, can boast of having a small but perfectly 
formed course, with greens such as are seldom seen out of 
England. 

The Cédte des Maures is not a paradise—what place is 
upon this weary earth ?—but, given the right temperament, 
it is as good a substitute as this writer has met. No one 
has ever yet given sufficient weight to the great truth that a 

lace depends largely upon a person... that what we 
eran to a place we are very largely apt. to find in it. Come 
to the Céte: des Maures and expect glittering sunshine all 
the winter, and glittering pleasure as. well—be, in short, a 
glittering person—and you will be disappointed. Love the 
soft grey days with a sea running high, and a sighing in the 
pines, days that Cornwall gives, and you will realize that 
some such days are of value even in a place where the picture- 
postcards and the picture-papers have led you (erroneously) 
to think you will have nothing but. blue skies and blue seas. 

Perhaps the greatest advantage of all is that here life is 
still in the making ; it has not yet crystalized into an inescap- 
able form, as it has had perforce to do in the great towns of 
the Riviera. Here you can still build in untouched country, 
though you have electric light, a splendid water supply, and 
roads that the Government are rapidly improving. And, 
while you are “ looking round,” trying to find the ideal spot, 
and wishing not to be hurried while so doing, you can stay, 
if you are well-to-do and like that sort of thing, in the big 
hotels ; or if you are more adventurous and less furnished 
with the sinews of that struggle which is “ post-War ” life, 
you can live in a little hotel built over the water or in one 

rched in some hill town, for about sixty frances a day. 
You eat well; your wine, if you are not the slave of the wine- 
card, is vin du pays, pale golden or pink, and costs about 
sixpence a bottle. 

This enchanted strip of coast will, I suppose, eventually 
be ruined by human contact, but it must be admitted that up 
till now the delicate and diflicult business of colonising it has 
been very well done. 

There are casinos if you want to go to them, and nice, gay, 
homely little casinos they are ; there is dancing of the same 
variety. There aré hotels and there are inns. There are cars 
and roads to use them upon, and there are also walks scented 
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with pine and heather, and herbs that smell almost as sweet 
as the maquis of Corsica. There are telephones, but (outside 
the towns) there is only one post a day, which is most restful. 
If you are one of those persons who, though living here, still 
take an interest in matters such as the Stock Exchange, you 
can always send someone in to the Post Office to collect the 
second post. 

In the summer you wear practically no clothes at all,which 
is both economical and healthy. In the winter you wear— 
and need—warm clothes, as you do everywhere in Europe, 
and anyone who says to the contrary is guilty of an untruth. 
For this is the Mediterranean, not the Dead Sea ; its shores are 
shaken by storms, its sky can be, and frequently is, clouded. 
But nevertheless the air is pure, even when rough or cold ; 
the Mistral, that harsh wind, is a destroyer of germs, and 
comes sweeping down beneficently, making the sea sparkle 
in the pale spring sunlight. 

Not Paradise, no, for in Paradise we shall, presumably, know 
exactly what the next day is going to be like, and that it is 
going to be just as good as the present one, and just the same. 
Here, until the end of March, we frankly don’t know. But it 
is rare for it to be very bad, and no weather lasts for more than 


three or four days. If change and not certainty is part of the. 


charm of life, we have plenty of it to prevent us falling upon 
sleep and slackness. But we have certainties too—golden 
certainties of beauty and good fare, of at least three or four 
sunny days most weeks, until the greatest certainty of all sets 
in each spring—that one which assures us of perpetual sunlight 
for months to come. Yes, the summer is a certainty, and even 
the winter is the best gamble north of Assouan. The Moors 
knew what they were doing when they tried again and again 
to leave Africa for these greener and more fragrant shores. 


A Library List 


REFERENCE Books :—Subject Index to Periodicals, 1928. 
(Library Association. £3 10s.) Things Seen in Belgium 
By Clive Holland. (Seeley, Service. 38s. 6d.) The 
Little Oxford Dictionary of Current English. (Oxford 
University Press. 2s.) The Waters and Coasts of 
Britain. By R. F. Cox. (J. and A. Churchill, 40 
Gloucester Piace, Portman Square, W.1. Is.) The 
Biue Guides. Southern Italy. By L. V. Bertarelli. 
(Macmillan. 15s.) Motor Runs Round London North 
of the Thames. By C. G. Harper. Fifth Edition. (E. J. 
Burrow. Is.) Yorkshire. R.A.C. County Road Map 
and Gazetteer. (E. J. Burrow. 2s.) Fine Angling 
for Coarse Fish. (Seeley, Service. 12s. 6d.) Auction 
Bridge Complete. By M. C. Work. (Putnam. 7s. 6d.) 
- Every Man’s Own Lawyer. (Crosby, Lockwood. 
15s.) Picturesque Touring Areas in the British Isles. 
By R. Wellbye. (E. J. Burrow. 3s.) America’s 
England. By M. V. Hughes. (Dent. 6s.). 


MISCELLANEOUS :—The Patriot's Progress. By H. Williamson. 
(Geoffrey Bles. 10s. 6d.)\——The Nursery School. By 
Margaret McMillan. New Edition. (Dent. 3s. 6d. 
Joyous Pilgrimage. By R. F. Foster. (Elkin Mathews 
and Marrot. 7s. 6d.) Chronos, or The Future of the 
Family. By Eden Paul. (Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d.)—— 
The Influence of Communications Internal and External 
upon the Economic Future of China. By Ming-Ju Cheng. 
(Routledge. 7s. 6d.)——The Drift of Civilization. (Allen 
and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) Soviet Russia. By W. H. 
Chamberlin. (Duckworth. 25s.) The Dangers of 
Obedience. By H. J. Laski. (Harpers. 10s. 6d.) 


Biocraruies :—Rudyard Kipling. By R. Thurston Hopkins. 
(Palmer. 5s.}——-The Peninsular Journal of Major- 
General Sir Benjamin D’ Urban, 1808-1817. Edited by 
I. J. Rousseau. (Longmans. 21s.)——G. H. S. Walpole, 
Bishop of Edinburgh. By W. J. Margetson. (Wells, 
Gardner, Darton. 3s. 6d.)}——-The Tragic Empress. By 
the Comtesse des Garets. (Skeffington. 21s.)——Horace 
Walpole, 1717-1797. By Lewis Melville. (Hutchinson. 
18s.) 

Lirerary :—Sunday Mornings. By J. C. Squire. (Heine- 
inan. 68.)——-A Writer's Notes on His Trade. By C. E. 
Montague. New edition. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.) 
———The Works of Francois Villon. Edited by G. Atkin- 
son. (Scholartis Press. 25s.)——The Little Savage and 
Valerie. By Captain Marryat. New editions. (Dent. 
3s. 6d. each.) 

Ficrion :—Jn Araby Orion. By Edward Thompson. (Benn, 
3s. 6d.)——The Under Dogs. By Mariano Azuela. 
(Cape. 7s. 6d.)——-Rumfy. By Vivian Gordon. (Wil- 
jiam Blackwood. 7s. 6d.)——Violet Ryder. By Norah 
Hoult. (Elkin Mathews and Marrot. 7s. 6d.)-—— 
Cinderella’s Country House. By Mrs. G. P. Lea. (Benn. 
7s, 6d.)——The Wandmaid of the Lord. By R. M. 
Tenreiro. (Secker. 7s. 6d.) 


Finance—Public & Private 
The Fall in Money Rates 


In my article last week I referred to the market expecta. 
tions of lower Bank Rates on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and before the last number of the Spectator was in the 
reader’s hands several changes had taken place in official 
Bank Rates, the more noteworthy being a fall in our own 
Bank Rate from 3} to 3 per cent., a similar decline in the 
New York Federal Reserve Rate, and a drop in the Bank 
of France Rate from 3 to 2} per cent. go far as this 
country is concerned, the present Bank Rate of 3 per 
cent. is the lowest for seven years, while in the case of the 
Bank of France we have to go back as far as 1898. 
ONE PER CENT. ON DEPoOsItTs. 

Under ordinary and normal conditions it would be 
difficult not to regard this general fall in money rates all 
over the world as suggesting the likelihood of a prolonged 
upward movement in gilt-edged securities. With bankers’ 
deposit rates here down to 1 per cent. it will easily be seen 
that there is a strong impulse in the direction of invest- 
ment activity. When the banks are allowing 3 and 4 per 
cent. interest on deposits there is often an inducement to 
the investor, who may feel uncertain with regard to the 
outlook for securities, to leave his money for the time 
being on deposit with the banks. It is very different, 
however, when such nominal interest rates as 1 per cent, 
are obtainable. Nevertheless, I am inclined to think 
that while the present fall in money rates is, of course, 
important and in a sense is a favourable point for invest- 
ment securities, there may be less than the usual keen 
demand for long-dated investment stocks, and it may, 
perhaps, be useful, therefore, to readers of this column to 
explain some of the causes of the present fall in moncy 
rates. It will be easier then, perhaps, to understand why 
the present ease may not have the usual enduring effect 
upon the course of prices in the gilt-edged market. 

BEGINNING OF THE FALL IN Rares. 

When in September of last year the Bank Rate was 
raised to 6} per cent., the cause was to be found in the 
very high money rates in New York in consequence of the 
Wall Street boom, this rise in money rates on the other 
side of the Atlantic attracting money from all centres so 
that gold was beginning to flow to the United States, 
Shortly after the Bank Rate here was raised in September 
the break in the Wall Street boom occurred, and as a 
consequence enormous volumes of credit previously used 
for financing speculative operations were released and 
easier monetary conditions began to prevail at all centres. 
The monetary position here, too, was strengthened by 
exceptionally large gold shipments from Australia as a 
result of the exchange crisis in that country, and our 
Bank Returns began to improve, the New York exchange 
also moving in our favour. So far, the causes operating 
were natural causes, and the decline in money rates here 
was justified by all the circumstances of the case. 

ABNORMAL Factors. 

During the last month or two, however, the influences 
operating have been of a rather different character. 
Our own Chancellor of the Exchequer, by redeeming 
over £100,000,000 in Treasury Bills, so diminished the 
volume of bills offered in the market for discount as to 
bring into play another factor making for increased 
ease, for the simple reason that the demand for bills 
became greater than the supply. In addition, however, 
another and still more powerful factor was introduced 
into the situation in the shape of what is sometimes 
described as International Monetary Policy. Even those 
who are unfamiliar with financial technicalities are prob- 
ably aware that when Bank Rates are raised in various 
countries it is often with the object of endeavouring to 
attract capital from. other centres. In France, for 
example, there may be some big Loan to be floated 
where those interested in the operation desire to have 
the Money Market amply provided with funds. Or it 
may be that in New York the financing of a speculative 
movement requires such volumes of credits that interest 

(Continued on page 802.) 
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HAS YOUR INCOME 
“SLUMPED” SINCE 
YOU RETIRED? 


When a man retires on an income of, say, £500 a year, 
and it drops within a few years to half that sum, things 
are going to be very difficult for him. But there is an 
alternative to drastic economies, and that is to exchange 
his investments for a Sun Life of Canada guaranteed 
income for life. Assuming his age is now 62 and his 
investments are worth £5,000 (bringing in, at 5%, £250 
a year), he can secure an Annuity of £504 per annum 
for the rest of his life. 


PRIVATE INCOME 
* DOUBLED 


This means that his income will be doubled. It means 
that it will never again fail him. Whatever happens— 
market slumps, trade depression, political unrest—he will 
receive his £504. 


Has your income from investments slumped? Is it, in 
any case, sufficient for to-day’s high prices? Why not 
investigate the advantages offered by the largest Annuity 
Company in the World—a Company with assets exceeding 
£116,000,000? Annuities at any age, for any amount— 
rates depending upon age, and even more favourable if 
health be impaired. 


Write, stating age and amount you could invest, to H. O. Leach 
(Manager), Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada (ncor- 
porated in Canada in 1865 as a Limited Company), 13 Sun of 
Canada House, Cockspur St., Trafalgar Square, London, S.W.1. 








Edward Arnold & Co. 








GO WEST: GO WISE! 


A Canadian Revelation. 
By MARJORIE HARRISON. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
“Undoubtedly a book of charm and power, by a woman who can seé 
clearly and analyse efficiently.”"—TJrish Times. 


SALMON AND SEA TROUT. 
By W. L. CALDERWOOD, F.R.S.E., formerly Inspector of 
Salmon Fisheries for Scotland. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
“*Should be in the hands of every man who has to do with the con- 


servation of salmon.”—Spectator. 


MAN HUNTING IN THE JUNGLE: 


The Search for Colonel Fawcett. 
By G. M. DYOTT. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
“One of the best travel books that has appeared for years.”—Everyman, 


EAST FOR PLEASURE: Burma, Siam, 


the Dutch East Indies, French Indo-China. 


By W. B. HARRIS. Illustrated. 21s. net. 
“ That rare thing, a really delightful modern book of travel.” 
—Ceographical Journal. 


BIG GAME HUNTING AND COLLEC- 


TING IN EAST AFRICA. 


By KALMAN KITTENBERGER. Foreword by Major C. 
Burrard, D.S.O. With 200 illustrations and Map. 25s. net. 


HELLENISTIC CIVILISATION. 
By W. W. TARN. New (Second) Edition. 16s. net. 


THE OLD REGIME IN FRANCE. 
By FRANTZ FUNCK-BRENTANO. 6s. net. 











London: 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W.1 











A Simple Home Treatment 


for Sufferers from 


RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, 
4 NEURASTHENIA, SLEEP- 
Se LESSNESS, CONSTIPA- 
Sry, aa Le ; TION, INDIGESTION, 
“HOLDERS” SPONGE RUBBER THERMO. LUMBAGO, LIVER, 
WNETIC CUSHION—the invention o 
British Electrologist, and the po cons KIDNEY & BLADDER 
discovery ever offered to sufferers. COMPLAINTS, ETC. 
The introduction of the ‘‘ Holders ’? Thermo-Magnetic Cushion 
enables everybody, and especially sufferers from prostatic and 
all pelvic troubles, to obtain the wonderful vitalising forces of 
Thermo-Magnetism while sitting comfortably in a favourite 
chair at home or in the office. Soothing Ultra-Red Rays and 
Magnetism—the two natural forces so essential for the main- 
tenance of life—send a pleasant wavy warmth through your 
body, revitalising your entire system, driving out pain and 
giving you a clearer and more active mind. 
= ——— Using the ‘‘Holder’’ Cushion 
REMARKABLE TESTIMONY | from day to day, you will get 
FROM A WIMPOLE STREET || stronger, brighter healthier 
SPECIALIST. & ip 2 
“I have been using one of your and will actually feel years 
Thermo-Magnetic’ Cushions in younger and more energetic. 
my practice for some time, and 
have found the appliance of very It has been pronounced a won- 
derful boon to women—especi- 
ally in the critical years of life. 
4 








great bencfit te many of my 
patients. 

The results from its use in cases 
of Sciatica, Lumbago, enlarged 
Prostate, Haemorrhoids and Con- ¢ 
gestion of the Pelvio Organs in both “HOLDERS” THERMO- 0 
sexes, have been most gratifying to MAGNETIC SPONGE eo 


my patients; so much so that RUBBER CUSHION ~ 
some of them have bought ‘A SEAT can be used on ? C9 
OF HEALTH, as they term your all Lighting os Oe 


cushion, jor use in their own homes. 
“It may interest you to know that 
1 got my cushion from vos atte 
seeing the rejuvenating effects it S) se 

had upon a friend of mine. Before aaa ? A ay * iy 
using the cushion, his hair was 4 Noe, o%30 


9 > 
systems, or" 6 
from 100 o, : oe <3 
to 250 Vt" 


; Y, 
very thin and grey. After three 2 \ 4? 
months’ use, an hour twice ¢ 9 o. “>” 
daily, the hair has become thick, # ow ~~ aos 
and it was restored to its natural ea ec o® 
colour—black."— C4 rer RRS 

















| MR.C.S. (Eng.), L.R.O.P. (Lond.). |}? 
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Over Agents 
1,300 Everywhere. 
Offices. 





NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


Paid-up Capital - . - £9,479,416 
Reserve Fund - - - -  £9,479,416 
Deposits, &c. (31st Dec., 1929) - £272,561,592 








HEAD OFFICE: 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 








BANKING, both HOME and OVERSEAS. 


Savings Department : 
SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED. 








TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 





AFFILIATED BANKS: 


COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & CO., Lid. 
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Finance—Public and Private 

(Continued from page 800.) 
rates rise to a point attracting money from various 
parts of the world. Occasionally, however, it happens 
that circumstances conspire to produce conditions 
where the various central banking institutions have a 
common desire that monetary conditions shall be as 
easy as may be possible at. all centres, Such a position 
is believed to exist to-day. 

MoBILIZING REPARATIONS, 

In the very near future it is intended to mobilize 
about £60,000,000 in German Reparation payments ; 
that is to say, German Loans carrying special security 
will be marketed in certain proportions at such centres 
as London, New York, Paris and some other Continental 
centres and, to a very trifling extent, in Berlin itself. 
The Loan flotations being large, it is desirable that the 
respective Money Markets should be as free as possible 
from all disturbances in the shape of high money rates, 
and, therefore, rightly or wrongly, it is believed that 
the present extreme ease in money rates has “been made 
possible by a closer co-operation than is ordinary between 
the great international banks. Moreover, that belief 
is strengthened by the fact that at one and the same 
time the new Bank of International Settlements, is 
about to function. That bank is owned by the 
various Central Banks of different countries and_ is 
expected to further the continuance of co-operation 
between the various Central Banks, especially in every- 
thing pertaining to economy in the use of gold. There 
is, therefore,.I think, little doubt that we must reckon 
that this greater co-operato!a between the Central Banks 
has played a large part in bringing about the present 
case in money rates. 

* ARTIFICIAL ” INFLUENCES. 

‘The situation may be contrasted with one where 
case in money rates at this centre could be attributed 
to a favourable trade balance, exchanges going in our 
favour, and a great accumulation of Savings resulting 
from some years of commercial prosperity. Now, we 
know that such conditions do not unfortunately apply 
to the situation at the present time, and, indeed, we 
are already having a reminder of that fact in unfavourable 
movements in the Foreign Exchanges, while since the 
Bank Rate here was lowered we have already lost a 
good deal of gold to France and to Germany. 
it is not difficult to see that there is much that is 
artificial in the present ease in money and it is, above 
all things, necessary that we should clearly realize that 
the low Bank Rate does not mean that the financial 
and economic position of the country has improved. 
If that is so, then, of course, it is not possible to speak 
with the confidence concerning the outlook for gilt-edged 
securities which might be the case if all the factors 
operating were of a natural character. 

Not only so, but it has to be remembered that, as 
against the factor of cheap money, the state of the 
National Finances and the further great increase in 
direct taxation is a point directly unfavourable to the 
market for gilt-edged securities, for when on Government 
stocks giving an exceedingly low rate of. interest no less 
than 4s. 6d. in the £ is deducted from the dividends, 
there is rather a tendency cither to scek stocks giving 
a higher income yield or perhaps even to hanker for 
speculative gains in capital obtained by market 
appreciation in shares if only for the reason that such 
profits are not subject to tax. 


A Cautious View. 

Nevertheless, very cheap money, even if operating 
for a few months, is usually a powerful factor in the 
investment markets, and therefore it must not be 
supposed that I am taking a pessimistic view of gilt- 
cdged securities, but simply that I have tried to point 
out certain reasons why it does not seem safe to assume 
that the very cheap money may be of exceptionally long 
ctntinuance or that it may have quite the usual 
permanent effect upon prices’ of British Funds and 
kindred securities. 

Artrur W. Kippy, 


Therefore, . 


ee 


Financial Notes 


UNCERTAIN MARKETS. 

Tue feature on the Stock Exchange at one time during the 
past week was the great buoyancy of gil securities, 
following upon the reduction in various Bank Rates. 

fall in our own Bank Rate occurred on May Ist, when, in 
accordance with usual custom, the Stock Exchange was closed, 
When, therefore, on the following day members returned to 
find that there had been a reduction in three leading Bank 
Rates, it is scarcely surprising that gilt-edged securities should 
have jumped up in rather dramatic fashion. Later, however, 
there was a material reaction, and in another column I discuss 
at greater length the general question of lower Bank Rates 
and the outlook for investment stocks. The other main factor 
operating on‘markets during the week was the fresh slump in 
Wall Street following upon some weeks of renewed activity, 
At the moment of writing, prices on the other side of the 
Atlantic have rallied, but it looks as though the confidence of 
investors and speculators on the New York Stock Exchange 
has probably again suffered a considerable disturbance. 

* * % * 


B.S. T. 

A year ago the Report of British Shareholders Trust was 
favourably affected in special degree by the financial activities 
connected with the flotations of new loans, and on that occasion 
the directors were able not only to pay a dividend making 
7 per cent. for the year, but to transfer £125,000 out of the 
profits to the General Reserve. This year, as was to be 
expected, there was a reduction in the profits, but thanks to 
the sound and conservative policy adopted in previous years, 
the directors were able again to maintain the dividend at 7 
per cent. and to transfer a further £30,000 to the General 
Reserve, raising it to £330,000. 

* * * * 
Union BAnkK oF SCOTLAND. 

The Union Bank of Scotland is celebrating this year its 
centenary, and the-latest annual report is worthy of the 
occasion. There isa further increase in the annual profits, and 
to mark the present important occasion a bonus issue is being 
made to sharcholders of one new share in ten fully paid, 
while a further issue is being made of one new share in ten at 
the price of £10. A cash bonus has also been distributed to 
the staff and to retired officers. The balance sheet accompanying 
the report shows an increase of nearly £1,000,000 in the 
Deposits with a similar expansion in Loans and Advances. 
The balance sheet is also a liquid one with cash standing at 
nearly £3,000,000, and money at call of over £3,000,000, 
while British Government Securities stand at £6,350,000 and 
Bills (over £1,000,000 in Treasury Bills) at £2,753,000. 

* * * % 


LEGAL AND GENERAL, 
The Annual Report of the Legal and General Assurance [7 
Society, Limited, shows that during 1929 the net new business 
retained by the Society was £8,694,000 as compared with 
£8,644,000 a year ago, the net new premiums being £657,469 
against £573,021. ‘The number of Life Policies in force a 
the end of the year was 99,671, assuring, with bonus additions, 
£64,270,000, and Deferred Annuities of £488,469 per annum. 
A year ago the number of Life Policies was 84,228, assuring, 
with bonus additions, £59,773,000 and Deferred Annuities 
of £880,507 per annum. The total funds of the Society 
increased during the year by £1,051,275, amounting at the 
end of the year to £21,597,579. A final dividend is recom 
mended of 4s. 6d. per share, making a total of 7s. 6d. pet 
share, free of tax, for the year, which compares with 7%. 
a year ago. A. W. K. 














7 ‘ | 
You cannot afford to ignore | 
an immediate and certain | 


Bonus of £30 


per cent. 


This is secured 
at early and middle ages under the 


Distinctive System 
of Whole Life Assurance of 


The Scottish Provident Institution 
The Ideal System for present-day requirements. 

A prospecins giving full particulars will be sent on application. 

London (City) Office - - - - 3 Lombard Street, E.C. 3. 

HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 

Funds £21,600,000. ; 
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pees 


£1 


will provide for a fortnight’s holiday in the country for a poor 


slum child. 


THOUSANDS 


of ailing and necessitous London children are in need of a 
change. The Children’s Country Holidays Fund sent away 
over 32,000 last year. This year, owing to lack of funds, the 
gzumbers have had to be reduced by several thousands, and 
consequently many, many more 


ARE WANTING TO GO 


Will you make your own holiday the brighter, the better, by 
sending something to the EARL OF ARRAN (Room 4), 
18 Buckingham Street, Strand, Lendon ? 





PONTRESINA eneapine 


THE CLIMBING CENTRE of EASTERN SWITZERLAND 





Golf 18 Holes Private Tennis Courts 


KRONENHOF 


The Historic English House 





250 Rooms and Baths Self-Contained Suites 
L. Gredig, Proprictor and Manager. 














For Confort and Economy | 
in Shaving 


Obtainable from 


FOR 
1/8 usual suppliers , 
Made by 


JAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffield) LTD. 
Crucible Steel Manufacturers, SHEFFIELD. 

















MAKER OF FINE CHOCOLATES 














at age 65 
or death if earlier 


£2,000 


death 
can be provided by 
an annual payment 
from age 25 of 
40 
55 


£26 4s. 
£42 
£79 


£33 
£62 
£182 


Make the provision now, 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No shareholders. 


No commission. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2, 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2, 


Paid up Capital £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund aa - ai oe £4,475,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
threughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 





YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund re a Yen 111,500,000 


Head Office, YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Changchun, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien 
(Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, 
Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Lyons, Manila, 
Mukden, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Pekin, 
Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, Saigon, San Francisco, Seattle, Samarang, 
Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, 
Tokyo, Tsinanfu, T'singtau, Vladivostock (temporarily closed). 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. DAISUKE NOHARA, London Manager. 


; London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 

















ROYAL BANK of SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727, 





Capital (fully paid) - - - £2,500,000 | 
Reserve Fund - . ° . : £2,910,320 | 
Deposits - - - - - £46,235,129 | 

OVER 200 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL | 


BANKING. 











A complete British, Colonial and Foreign Banking 
Service. 
The Bank is prepared, in approved cases, to act as Trustee 
and Executor. 
Londen Offices: City - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. | 
West End {2 Charing Cross, S.W. 1. 
palin 64 New Bond St, W.1, 
HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. i 
| 


General Manager: Sir Avexanprr Kemp Wricut, K.B.E., D.L. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


COMPANY MEETING. 





EAGLE, STAR AND BRITISH 
DOMINIONS INSURANCE CO. 


SOLID PROGRESS 


SIR EDWARD MOUNTAIN’S SPEECH 


Presiprna at the general meeting of the Eagle, Star & British 
Dominions Insurance Co., Ltd., held on Friday, May 2nd, Sir 
Kdward Mountain, Bart., J.P. (Chairman), in moving the adoption 
of the Report and Accounts, said that the Life Department had 
again shown a remarkable expansion and development. New 
policies numbering 3,348 were issued for sums assured of £2,661,225 
gross, of which £2,613,125 were retained. Their premium income 
continued to expand, the new premiums being more than sufficient 
to make good the wastage which was necessarily experienced in 
their closed-funds. The rate of interest earned on the whole of 
their life funds after deduction of income tax was £4 15s. 3d. per cent. 


DEPARTMENT ACCOUNTS. 


The premiums in the Fire Department were £986,324 against 
£979,882 in the preceding year. A falling off of business occurred 
in the United States, which was more than offset by developments 
elsewhere, and it was particularly satisfactory that their home fire 
business showed an increase notwithstanding the unsatisfactory 
trade position. The underwriting profit for the year amounted 
to £36,169 or 3.66 per cent., which under the circumstances was 
quite satisfactory. They had transferred another £25,000 to the 
additional reserve fund created in this department, bringing it 
up to £75,000. 

The ordinary premiums in the Accident Department amounted to 
£72,127 and the special premiums to £83,769. A sum of £36,469 
had been transferred to profit and loss account. ; 

In the General Insurance Department the premiums amounted to 
£1,228,520 and the claims to £619,320. From this department they 
were able to transfer to profit and loss account the sum of £42,196, 

The premiums for the year in the Marine Department, less 
reinsurances and commissions, amounted to £638,814, while claims 
were £643,130. The marine fund earry forward was £532,447, 
which represented 83.3 per cent. of the premium income as against 
79.3 per cent. last year. In addition they had set up a further 
reserve fund of £25,000. The real reason for the conditions which 
existed to-day was that the underwriting market exceeded the 
demand, The general depression in trade emphasized this, but even 
if trade were booming the market was so large that it could not be 
completely satisfied. It, therefore, came down to the survival of 
the fittest. It would necessarily take some time before the weakest 
units in the market were weeded out, but he was afraid it was the 
only and inevitable process. It was for this reason that he did not 
anticipate any profit in this section of their business for some years, 
but hoped that so far as their company was concerned they were 
not likely to make any loss that would disturb them. It had been 
generally recognised that much harm hda been done in the past in 
bolstering up their competitors by accepting their re-insurance 
business under contracts which put them in a position to compete 
for their direct business. Moreover, the tendency of companies in 
that market to accept much larger lines than they wished to 
retain for their own account and pass the balance on to reinsurance 
companies at a profit, had been more and more recognized as harmful 
not only to the market as a whole but to the companies themselves. 
because although a temporary advantage might be gained the effect 
of still further starving the market was reflected on the whole busi- 
ness. These remarks, of course, referred to both hull and cargo 
business, 


Prorit AND Loss, 


They would see from the profit and loss account that interest from 
investments last year amounted to £146,682, and adding to this 
an item of interest of £707 in the employers liability account, 
they got a total net interest income of £147,389, which was only 
£380 less than the net cost of the dividend on all classes of their 
shares. They had written £11,000 off the office equipment account 
and £15,000 off the house property account. Moreover, they had 
transferred £35,000 to investment fluctuation account, £25,000 
to the additional fire reserve account, and £25,000 to the additional 
marine reserve account, while the balance carried forward was 
slightly larger than last year. 

Their premium income for the year in the Fire and General 
Department had increased by £108,501, while the total assets of 
the company and subsidiaries now amounted to £22,341,064. 


CurrRENT YEAR’s PrRosPects. 
In conclusion, the chairman added that the present year had 
opened favourably and he thought that they could look forward 
with great confidence to the future expansion and profits of the 
company. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and the 
proceedings closed with a vote of thanks to the chairman, directo: 
and staff, 





—.. 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE 


FAVOURABLE QUINQUENNIUM OUTLOOK. 


MR. COLIN CAMPBELL ON THE YEAR’S RESULTS, 


THE Annual General Court of the London Assurance was held on 
Wednesday at 1 King William Street, London, E.C. 

Mr. Colin F. Campbell (the Governor) said that the Life Depart. 
ment had again made substantial progress and had done very well. 
The fund had increased by £394,000, and the total increase during 
the last three years had amounted to no less than £1,175,000. The 
premium income was about the same as in 1928, and the rate of 
interest earned was £5 9s. 3d. per cent. against £5 9s. 8d. per cent. in 
the previous year. The mortality experience was again well below 
that anticipated from the tables, the number of deaths being 
72 per cent. of that expected. During the year they had reduced 
the rates for deferred assurance for children, and this had led toa 
considerable increase in new sums assured in this section. They had 
also started a house purchase scheme, which seemed to meet a 
public need. 

The investments held by the Life Department continued to be of 
high class as in past years, and he was glad to say that, notwith- 
standing the fall in prices that occurred towards the end of 1929, 
the usual valuation taken at December 31st last revealed a substan- 
tial surplus on the book values. They were now in the last year 
of the quinquennium, and he could only repeat what he said a year 
ago, that the prospects for a favourable result were very encouraging, 

The Fire Account was not up to the average, and was in fact rather 
a disappointing one. The profit realized, including interest amount- 
ing to £67,407, was £85,292, and the Fire Fund of £1,300,000 repre- 
sented 94.1 per cent. of the premium income. They had transferred 
£135,831 to profit and loss account. The general experience of the 
Fire Offices was less favourable than in 1928. The aggregate losses 
for the United Kingdom were estimated to be at least £3,250,000 
in excess of the total for 1928. The Corporation had had no severe 
individual loss, but their home loss ratio was higher than for several 
years past. The general foreign field was also rather disappointing. 


MARINE AND ACCIDENT RESULTS. - 


Turning to the Marine Account, he was happy to be able to report 
that the improvement he ventured to foreshadow a year ago had 
taken place. The Marine Fund, which stood at £838,802, repre- 
sented 91.8 per cent. of the premium, whereas in the preceding 
account the reserve shown was 87.6 per cent., and this result had 
been arrived at after making a transfer of £80,000 to the Maring 
Account of their affiliated company, the British Law. 

With regard to the Accident Account, their desire was to develop 
and increase this side of their business, and, with this object in 
view, they had established in recent years connections in the 
Dominions and Colonies and in several foreign countries. Unfor- 
tunately last year some ‘of these accounts were unprofitable, mainly 
due to losses sustained on reinsurance contracts, and to heavy 
claims under motor car policies, but the home account showed an 
increased premium income and a satisfactory loss ratio. ; 

After payment of the dividends at the same rate as in the previous 
year the balance carried forward on profit and loss account, £238,600, 
was practically the same as that brought into the account. The 
interest received, apart from that credited to the different depart- 
ments, amounted to £131,284, which was a satisfactory increase of 
£10,000 over that of the previous year, and the total interest receipts 
showed a margin of £27,000 beyond the sum required for the pay- 
ment of the dividends, as against £23,000 a year ago. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 








Answers to Questions on Watching 

1. Every Husband: Taming of the Shrew (Shakespeare: Act. V, 
se. ii).——-2. The bride in The Prince’s Progress (C. G. Rossetti).—— 
3. Porphyro: The Eve of St. Agnes (Keats). 4, An unnamed 
nun: St, Agnes’ Eve (Tennyson). 5. The Pope: Lepanto (G. K. 
Chesterton). 6. Pompilia: The Ring ani the Book ;* Book VII 
(Browning). 7. Lorenzo: The Pot of Basil (Keats).——%. 
Keats, on first looking into Chapman’s Homer.——9. The Curse of 
Kehama (Southey, Canto xv, 12).——10. The Ancient Mariner (Cole- 
ridge, Part VI). 11. St. Catherine of Siena to the Cardinal of Padua, 
1379. 12. C. G. Rossetti: Advent. (1858).—-—13. Isaiah xxi, 12. 


LIBERTY’S 


for 


Renovations and Decorations 


at Competitive Prices. 
Estimates Free. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD. 8 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000, Reserve Fund, £4,850,000 
(together, £8,850,000); Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £38,000,000. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion. of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES 
are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS 
are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained oo 
application. HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 


line. 
74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged asa 
Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 


5% for 13; 


to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





HOSPITAL APPEALS 





and give the patients an opportunity to become 
young women worthy of our race. 
Please send a Special Donation to 
Secretary, 283 Harrow Road, London, W. 9. 








PERSONAL 


\UR CRUSADE, to arouse public opinion against 
k wearing furs that have been skinned alive or 
suffered ghastly agony in traps. Demand Humane 





SSOCIATE PROFESSOR in French, Queen’s Univer- 
sity, Kingston, Canada, wanted September, 1930 
Salary, $3,000 or upwards, according to qualifications. 
Travelling allowance. Applications, endorsed “ Univer- 
sity,” with testimonials, to be sent to Canadian Trade 
Commissioner, Century Building, Liverpool, before 
May 15th. 








LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


.. FOR EDUCATED GIRLS. 
Careful Modern Training, culminating in First-class 
POSTS on Completion. No Waiting. 
Four EXHIBITIONS Granted Annually to help 
clever girls. Please ask for details, 
M Y LANGUAGES, French, German, and 
ish, and the SHORTHAND of cach language 








Furs—Write, Major Van der Byl, Wap 
Towcester, 





URSERY HOME in large sunny house near sea-front. 

Trained nurse. Specia! terms for entries during May. 

Principal, Miss McKiderry, L.L.A., at Beacon Hill, 
Highlands, Bexhill-on-Sea. 





VERSEA SETTLEMENT.—Officers of the Forces, 

Civil Servants and others of moderate means 
wishing on retirement to settle in the Dominions or 
Colonies, are offered the free and voluntary service of 
the Over-Seas League Information eae 4 Park 
Place, St. James’ Street, London, S.W.1 





UAKERISM.—Would you like to know of a Christian 
Q faith that is experimental, without formulated 
creed or ritual, which has a special appeal to seekers 
after a true way of life ?—-Information and literature 
sent-free on application to Friends’ Home Service 
Committee, Friends House, Euston Road, 
london, N.W. 1. 





yY, CATHERINE’S. Malvern Link. Gentlewoman 

needing holidays, or rest after illness. Home 

comforts. Lovely, sheltered garden. Terms moderate. 
Near bus routes.—Sister C. H. A. 





NRAVEL? Yes—but from henceforth “ Travel and 
Understand,” helped by the compelling logic 
of Oxonian’s “‘ ‘Talks on Veductive Geograpny.’’ Corres- 
ponds or visits i. 
rms moderate. 
Write BM/SSML, London, W.C.1, 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 


WANTED 





ROSPECTIVE REPRESENTATIVES required (age 
25-30, Public School education preferred) by well- 
known firm of wholesale distributors. Applications in 
own handwriting, together with brief details of career 
and copies of references, to Box No. 1614, c/o Spectator. 





JTNIVERSITY OF ALLAHABAD. 


Applications are invited for the CHAIR OF ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE in the University of 
Allahabad. The Professor as Head of the Department of 
English is responsible for the organization of the teaching 
of the different courses in his subject. His own teaching 
will be mainly with postgraduate students, but he will 
be required generally to stimulate the study of English 
Literature in the University and should be able to 
guide research up to the doctorate stage. He must 
possess high academic qualifications, have had University 
teaching experience for at least five years and have 
established a reputation for scholarship, rescarch and 
teaching ability in the subject of — The pay 
will be on the scale of Rs. 800—50—1,250 P.M.; but 
an overseas allowance of Ks. 225/- P.M. “will be given 
to-a candidate recruited from outside India, if he 
possesses exceptionally high qualifications and experi- 
ence, ‘he appointment will be permanent if the candidate 
be confirmed after a period of three years on probation. 
From the date of appointment he will be entitled to 
the benefit of the University Provident Fund to which 
he will be required to contribute at the rate of 8 per 
eent. of his salary, the University contributing an 
equal amount. ‘The appointment will date from the 
day he takes up his duties in Allahabad which should 
be not later than the end of October, 1930. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, teaching and 
research experience accompanied by copies of recent 
testimonials should reach THE REGISTRAR, UNI- 
VERSITY OF ALLAHABAD, U.P., INDIA, by 
June 15th, 1930. Copies of publications also may be sent. 

. M. DAVID, Registrar. 





UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT LECTURER IN 
DEPARTMENTS OF GREEK AND LATIN. 


vanepiicatl ations are invited f for the post of ASSISTANT 

ER IN CLASSICS, Stipend £300 per annum, 

Duties to begin October Ist, 1930. Four copies of 

applications, with testimonials or references, must be 

sent, On or before May’ 24th, to the undersigned, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained. 
C. G. BURTON, 

Secretary, 





The Universicy, 
Edmund Street, Birmingham, 
May, 1930, 






aught Commercially. 


MISS MILDRED RANSOM, 
BANK CHAMBERS, 197 EDGWARE ROAD, W. 2. 
Paddington 6302, 





UTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING COL 
LEGE, Chelsea, London, 8.W.3. (Day and Resi- 
dential.)—Founded specially to train boys of good 
education for the ‘Auenebiie Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works’ experi- 
ence with training in administration. _a 
for qualitied. students. Candidates. will be ted 


Rape eng AND BUSINESS TRAINING with 

sa written guarantee of a good salaried position on 

completion of training. Lan and foreign shorthand 

a speciality. Postal courses also available. Prospectu cs 

and all information from Mr. L. 8. Munford, Kensington 

College, Bishop’s Road, W. 2. "Phone: Paddington 9046, 
ti: dation for girls. 


2 haaiaeaeaia nasi! OF LONDON. 


A Lecture on “RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN 
MILITARY EDUCATION ” will be given by Major- 
Yeneral C. BONHAM-CARTER, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
(Director of Staff Duties at the War Office) at UN IVER- 
SITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C. 1) on 
MONDAY, MAY 19th, 1930, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will 
be taken by vg Marshal Sir George Milne, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., D.8.0., D.C.1., LL.D. ADMISSION FREE, 
WITHOUT TIC Er. 
EDWIN DELLER, Principal. 


YNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


Lecture on “SOME ADMINISTRATIVE 
DIFFICULTIES OF MECHANIZATION” will be 
given by Colonel D. C. CAMERON, O.B.E., at the 
LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS (Houghton 
Street, Aldwych, W.C.2) on MONDAY, MAY 12th, 
at 5.30 p.m. ‘The Chair will be taken by General Sir 
Robert Whigham, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.8.0. (G.0.C.-in- 
Chief, Eastern Command). 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
EDWIN DELLER, 
Principal. 
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Probationary Term. Syllabus trom HEADMASTER. 

















“SEEING BRITAIN” 


Motor Tours de Luxe. 
NORTH & SOUTH DEVON 


6 Days - - - 
DEVON & CORNWALL 
ays - - = = 
NORTH WALES 


£11 11 0 


£17 00 | 


7 Days - = - 2° « 413 00 
W. HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND 
13 Days - - - - £29 00 
ROUND ENGLAND & SCOTLAND in 
21 Days - - - - £63 00 


Charges include First-class Hotel Accommo- 
dation, breakfast, luncheon, dinner and 
gratuities, etc. 

Write for particulars of Tours mentioned 
above, and also of our special arrangements 
for seeing the DERB ASCOT RACES, and 
THE ALDERSHOT TATTOO. 


PICKFORDS TRAVEL SERVICE 


53-54 Haymarket, S.W. 1. 
Regent 8021. 



































oe -GERMAN ACADEMIC BOARD. 


A number of Researc! h ‘Studentships tenable at one of 
the following German Universities, Bonn, Cologne, Ham- 
burg, Kiel, Munster, Munich, will be awarded by the 
Board during the month of June. The Studentships will 
entitle the holders to free tuition and either free main 
tenance at a Students’ Hostel or an allowance of 200 
Marks a month. 

Candidates, who should be Graduates of an English 
University, must submit their applications through the 
Vice Chancellor of their University—except in the case 
of Oxford, Cambridge and London. 

Applications should reach the offices of the Board 
(16 Russell Square, London, W.C. 1) by May 30th. 





ee oe FOR EDUCATED PUPILS.—Training for 
/ all branches of the secretarial, journalistic and ad- 
ministrative professions. Languages. A few vacancies 
which qualify for first-class appointments.—Central 
Employment Bureau, 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 





ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE. COIL- 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 


SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
8.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COL Et 
eg W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. *Chairman, 


G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A, Principal : Miss E. E. 
fe MR as information concerning Scholarships, 
Loan Fund, and Grant from the Board of Education, 
apply to the SECRETARY, 


ee 





FOR SOCIAL WORK. 


ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBU RY, MIDDLESEX. 
Resident ‘students (from 18 wpwards) admitted for 
courses of One or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners. 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. Courses 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full parti- 





culars from Miss PRESTON, Principal, 


YTNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


PIONEER UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LECTURES 
on 
“ENGLISH FICTION: YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY” 
b 


y 
DR. A. COMPTON-RICKETT, M.A. 
At GRESHAM COLLEGE, Basinghall Street, E.C.2, 
on MONDAY EVENINGS, 
May 12th, 6.15 p.m.—The Art of the Short Story. 
» 19th, 6.15 p.m.—The Development of the Novel 

from Elizabethan Times to the 
Close of the Vietorian Era. 

» 26th, 7.30 p.m.—Algernon Blackwood, 

June 2nd, 6.15 p.m.—Arnold Bennett. 

Fee for-the series of Four Lectures, 2s. 6d, 

Admission to Single Lectures, 1s. 

Full particulars of the above and other Lectures may 
be obtained from the. University Extension Registrar 
(Dept. 8), University of London, South Kensington, 

Le 





PEACE CRUSADE, 


May 12th, 8 p.m. (6d. 


OMEN’S 
Mass Meeting, Queen’s Hall, 


to 5s.). Conference, Caxton Hall, May 13th and 13th 
(2s. 6d. and Is.). 
Subject: WORLD DISARMAMENT. 


Speakers from U.S., France, Germany and Italy; 
also Viscount Cecil, Dr. Leslie —— M.P., Lady 
Acland, Commander S. King-Hall, Mr. 8. K, Rate liffe, 
Dr. C. Delisle Burns and others, 
Apply Secretary, W.P.( 
5 Gower Street, London, W.C.l, 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


{\ LOCUTION, —Mr. Chas. Seymour gives private 
4, lessons on How to Speak successfully (Parliament, 
Bar, Banquet). brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.C. 2 








ANGUAGES.—Coaching orally or by  corresp. 

4 Pupils prepared for Univ. entrance, Bankers’ Inst., 
Civil Service. Terms, 5s. per hr.—Petzsche (L.A, 
Hons. Lond.), 22 Lyncroft-gdns. West Ealing, W.13. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


RDINGLY COLLEGE, SUSSEX.—-Entranea 
ft Scholarship Examination June 3rd, 4th and 5th, 
for Boys under 14 years of age on June Ist.—Particulars 
from the HEADMASTER. 


BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, 








DERBYSHIRE. 


£60 and other Scholarships for boys between the ages 
of 11 and 14. Tests will be held June 2nd-5th.—Apply 
early for particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, 


» aeaheateataccunlig SCHOOL, Nr. BANBURY, 





About six Scholarships having an aggregate value of 
£150 will be offered for competition on May 27th, 28th, 
1920. Candidates must be between the ages of 12 and 
14 on May 27th. Preliminary examination at Prepara- 
tory School. Syllabus from HEAD-MASTER, All 
Saints’ School, Bloxham, Nr. Baubury. 


liana decay COLLEGE, 


An Examination will be held at Bradfield College on 
June 3rd and 4th, 1930, for the purpose of electing to: 
(a) Two Foundation Scholarships value £100 per annum ; 
(b) One Open Scholarship of £100 ; (¢) Two Exhibitions, 
value £50 per annum. 

Entry forms can be obtained from the HEADMASTER, 
Bradticld College, Berkshire. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING—Scholar- 

4 ships.—An examination for several Scholarships 

open to members of the Society of Friends and others 
will take place in February next. Leighton Park is a 

public school under the management of the Society of 

Friends. For full particulars and entry forms for these 











scholarships apply to the Head-Master, 
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Prepaid Classified Small Adverttisements—Comt. 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
(continued ). 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An 

examination will be held on June 10th, 11th and 
12th for three Scholarships of £40, £35 and £30.—For 
particulars apply to the HEAD MASTER. 








EYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Scholarship Examination June 10th and 11th, 19930. 
One Scholarship of £75 and three or four Scholarships 
of £50 and a number of Exhibitions will be offered. 
Entries _must reach the HEAD-MASTER before 
May 24th, 1930. 


T. EDWARD'S SCHOOL.—A Scholarship Examina- 
sO tion will be held on June 8rd, 4th and 5th, 1930 
Scholarships are two cach of £100, £70, and £50, and 
several exhibitions of £30. The Major Scholarship of 
£100 may not be awarded if candidates do not show 
sufficient merit. Candidates must be under 14 on 
May ist. There are also Bursaries of £30 for sons of 
clergy. Further information can be obtained from the 
Bursar, St. Edward’s School, Oxford. 


gg nd SCHOOL, Taunton.—Five Entrance 
Scholarships, value £40 per annum, will be offered 
All details 








for competition on Junc 3rd and 4th, 1930. 
from the Head-Master. 


VRENT COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE, with its Pre- 
paratory School, Bramcote Hall, Notts.—Less 
expensive Public School with up-to-date equipment 
and organization. 200 boys. Up to 6 Scholarships 
offered in June of £35 p.a., increasable to £70; also 
Exhibitions. Dowbiggen and Holroyd exhibitions 
open to sons of clergy only. Copies of past papers can 
be had on application to the Bursar. 











oe Highlands.—Home School for a limited 

number of little girls and boys. Especially adapted 
for children whose parents are abroad.—Prospectus and 
particulars.—Mrs. Hollins, Highfields, Crowborough, 5x 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD 
Principal, Miss WALLIS. Private Residential 
School for Girls. Tele. ‘‘ Watiord 616.” 


es MOUNT COLLEGE, WORTH PARK, 
THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX, 


A FREE CHURCH BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. 


(Founded 1871.) 
Head-Mistress: Mrs. D. M. HENMAN, M.A. 
For details of fees, entrance scholarships, &c., apply 
to Head-Mistress, or School Secretary, Rev. A. G. Sleep, 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, K.C, 4, 


PEINGESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, 

ONDON, W. 5 (founded 1820). —Boarding School 

for ale 11-19. Standing in own grounds of nine 
acres in healthiest part of Middlesex 


T.. DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON.— 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (5-18) (English Church). 
Recognized by Board of Education. Warm climate, sea 























bathing, good food. Fees: Boarders trom £79, ‘Day 
rcholars trom £10.—Apply Sister Superior. 
BRANDON’S BRISTOL. 


S* 


Hon. Secretary : The Rev. W. 8S. HAZLEDINE, M.A.,Oxon. 
Headmistress: Miss E. M. ALMOND, M.A., Oxon. 


(CLERGY DAUGHT ERS’ SCHOOL. ) 
Founded 1831. 


FEES: 
Non-Foundationers (Daughters of Clergy or Laity) £120 
per annum 
——, ‘Daughters of Clergy only) £70 to £73 


annu 
ONE E ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP £35 P. a. open to 
——- of Clergy only, awarded in Mar 
ONE A NUAL = GAMBLE UNIVERSITY SCHO- 
LARSHIP,” £50 p.a. for 3 yea 
A few BURSARIES for those in need of financial 
assistance. 
Apply H¥apMISTREsS for full 


M\HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX, 


particulars. 





modern public school lines. 
Recognized by the Board of Kducation and tho 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staff. Principal: Miss Lucretia Cameron, Fin., Hon. 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 


WwW 


Boarding School on 





ENTWORTH. 

PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
CHAlaMAN: Rev. ONES, C.H., M.A., D.D. 
Principal ; Nise x prin B.A., London. 

The School stands in its own ‘grounds of 10 acres, 
facing Bournemouth Bay. Entrance and leaving 
Scholarships. 

Prospectus from the Principal, 
Road, Bournemouth. 


Wentworth College 


“ BRITAIN’S DREAM SHIP.” 


BLUE STAR 


a CRUISES. 


For 
Health 


and 
Pleasure 


17 days; June 18th, 14 days. 
ITALY, TURKEY, GREECE, 
ISLES, MOROCCO, ALGERIA, 
DALMATIA, ETC. 
From 30 Gns. 








May 3lst, 
TO SPAIN, 
ATLANTIC 


Also 
July 5th, 13 days; July 9th, 20 days; 
August 9th, 13 days; August 23rd, 23 days. 
To the lovely 
NORWEGIAN FJORDS, NORTH CAPE, 
NORTHERN CAP:YALS, LENINGRAD (FOR 
MOSCOW), ETC. 
From 20 Gns. 
By the world’s most delightful cruising liner 


ARANDORA 
STAR’ 


BRITAIN’S DREAM SHIP. 


No other liner offers such comfort, perfect 
tasic, or so varied a round of entertainment 
as the “‘Arandora Star.” Every room is a 
luxurious stateroom; charming public rooms; 
restful sun decks; extensive accommodation 
for sports and games. Write for details of 
these delightful cruises to the 


BLUE STAR LINE, 3 Lower Regent Street, S.W.1. 
Liverpool, 10 Water St., or Principal Tourist Agents 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


DVICE ABOUT mre AT HOME or on the 
CONTINENT, ana TUTOR’S ESTABLISH- 
MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., is 
given free of charge by MESSRS. ny ee THRING 
& CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 





EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
4 hours profitable; booklet free—REGENT 7 
STITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W, 8, 


ITERARY Typewritingcarefully &promptlyexe. 
MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,00" 
Miss N. McF: abe (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on: on Se 


ONA hn al Literary Typist. 
AUTHORS’ MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words, 
inclu ae paper and carbon copy. 
14 Frewin Rd., Wandsworth Common, London, 8.W, 1g, 
M* S. typed from 1s. per 1,000 wds. 3d. carbon copy,~ 
Miss Pollard, 36 Ampthill Sq., N.W.1. Mus.3965, 
— MASSEY, sieey By my. Good stories, toric, 


&c., required. Send 

RONALD MASSEY, 108 V ictoria Bereet Sauna 8 Wie 
£ 25 jig (0) A =. WRITING Stories and Articles ons 
A. pupil earns—others £9 per week, £31 

per month. Why. not learn this fascinating hobby by post ? 
Specimen Lesson and “ GuideS ” free from London Collegy 
of Authorship, 37 (S) Albemarle ae, W.1—the school 
with a GUARANTEE of SUCCESS 




















———-, 
——I 





SWISS RESORTS 


1 HNEVA.—CARLTON HOTEL. Every Cmfrt. Mod, Mod, 
Terms. Park. Tennis. Garage. Ideal for Holiday, 








L oe ig HOTEL BEAU- Ae ge On Lake. st Ist 
cl. md., emf. Incl. trs. fr. 123. 6d. C. Giger, Pr, Prope, 





t Pig ts HOTEL CECIL. Opp. Kursaal. Mod, Mod, 
comfort. Dancing. Rooms from 5fr. Pens. fr. 14 fr, 





ONTREUX. SUISSE MAJESTIC, 
hotel, in best sit. Pens. from 15 francs. 


{PIEZ.—(Lake Thun), STRAND HOTEL, BEI. 

DERE. The Favourite Hotel for prolonged 

—— with quict park, near beach. Tennis, Every 
comiort. 


TJ\HUN. HOTEL VICTORIA BAUMGARTEN. Cont. 
English Family Hotel; quiet position, large park; 
Kursaal. Terms from 9s. 


The most conf, 














BOARD RESIDENCE 


a for public school girls working in London 

tudents or others.—A few good bed-sitting- 
rooms available in St. Francis College for the Summer 
Term. Very comfortable house with good garden. High, 
healthy position; easily accessible from London (19 
minutes by train to Marylebone). Terms from 2 guineas 
a week inclusive. Special terms for those engaged in 
social work.—Apply, Miss Preston, St. Francis pai: 
Sudbury, Middlesex. Tel. : Harrow 2834. 











BOARD RESIDENCE (FOREIGN) 


USTRIAN TYROL.—Mountains, pines. Sun, peace, 
flowers.—Miss Andrew, Pension Waldrast, Mieders- 
in-Stubaital. 


H EIDELBERG.—Pergstrasse 85. 
or ladies received by Professor Dr. 
German lessons, English references. 


OLLAND HOUSE, THE HAGUE, HOLLAND, 
overlooking the famous “ House in the Woods." 
8s. per day, inclusive. —Write: Secretary, “‘ LE Burgat 
HOLLANDAIS,”’ 784 Bezuidenhout 784, The Hague, for 

free copy prospectus. 








Young a 
Kloss, 








Regent 5878. Educational Agents. Vistablishest 1837, 
NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS, 


\ CHOOLS Bn .1 BOYS AND GIRLS. 
KR UTORS for ALL EXAMS 
Messrs. J. A J. Paton, having an up-to to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon’ Street, 
London, E.C.4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 


\CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
h advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &e.) to Messrs. Truman & 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Vonduit Street, 
London, W. 1. Telephone : Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of “ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to 
Schools in existence. Price 23. 6d., post free 3s. 3d. 














AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


QF FICIENT Typingof every description promptly exe- 
cuted by expert. 12 yrs’ exp. 10d. per 1,000, Carbon 








TOURS, &c. 





Ss cueetsmeel CONDUCTED CRUISE 10 
NORWAY. 


JULY 19TH. 


Two single berth rooms available (owing to illness), 
one at 28 guineas and one at 20 guineas. 

Apply at once— 
I. J. PAPE, Nonwar HousE, COCKERMOUTH. 


—" 








TO LET, &c. 


, <ORNISH Coast. Charming small fur. House, with 
/ maid, June-July, to careful resident.—Box 1615. 











TAILORING aid 


W ALTER CURRALL, world’s leading Turnclothes 

specialist. Lounge, Double-breasted or Plus-Hour 
Suit, from 50s., turned and beautifully retail. ced“ Just 
Like New.” Don’ t worry, send garments and leave 











Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd, 


= —Mrs. Dudley, 4 Buccleuch Cottages, Springhill, E.5 


rest to me,—6 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, Centra! 1816, 











Regd. 


Destroys MOTH, 


From 





and all 


SILVERFIS 


Chemists and Household Stores Everywhere. 


ee D Y M U T H 7)  Teede Mork 


upholstery, books, etc. 


pests that prey on_ clothes, 
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- Prepaid Classified Small Advertisements.—Cow. 


ANIMAL HOMES 


oGs AND CATS.—Small Ideal Holiday Home 
for Dogs and Cats under veterinary supervision. 
Only a limited number taken. Individual care and 
feeding—good meat, fish, milk, fresh vegetables. 
All breeds taken. Daily exercise and grooming. 
Playing field—good ratting. Ali work done by owner 
who is a real animal lover, Heat in winter if required. 
Mrs. M. May, 
Under the Heavers, Sarratt, Herts, 
Tel.: Kings Langley 90. 








— 
———— 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, old Gold and 

_ Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vulcanite), &c. Any condition; large or 
small quantities ; cash at once; goods returned if offer 
not satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the kind 
in the world—BENTLEY & CO., 10 Woodstock St., 
Oxford St., London , W. 1 (facing Marshall & Snelgrove). 














FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


ane US (Wores.) direct from the Grower. 120 

buds each week for 8 weeks, £2 2s. ; 60 buds, ditto, 
£1 4s.; a sample 120, 63. 3d.; 60 buds, 3s. 3d. (makes a 
nice present), Many testimonials.—Vield, 8 Church 
Road, Hampton, Evesham. 


I ACON, choice streak, boneless, 10-12 Ib. 1s. 2d. 

per lb, Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 Ib., 1s. 24d. per Ib., 
Smoked or pale dried. All rail paid. Full price list 
post free—K. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 














MISCELLANEOUS 


EAUTIFY your interior walls with Wallpax. Better 

than wallpaper or distemper. Booklet, colours, &c., 

t free.—S. Wills & Co., Ltd., 22 Castle Green, Bristol. 
mdon showrms. : Monomark House, 98 High Holborn. 








OR SALE.—JIG-SAW PUZZLES, 
various sizes ; 2s. 6d. per 100 pieces. 
Rev. W. D. THOMPSON, Sedbergh. 


newly cut, 
List free.— 





00D HEALTH.—How attained and retained to old 
age, set forth in my treatise, sent post free—S, 
Holloway, I’.S.Se., 85 King Charles Road, Surbiton. 





TJAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 

Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
free.—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1. 














' ELLERMAN 
CITY-HALL 
BUCKNALL 

LINES 


EGYPT SUDAN INDIA 
CEYLON MALAY 
STRAITS PHILIPPINES 
CHINA JAPAN 


E AND 
SOUTH AFRICA 


FAST MODERN PASSENGER 
STEAMERS SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
| 

| 

| 





FOR -EASTERN SERVICE 


SPACIOUS PROMENADE DECKS, 
STATEROOMS AND PUBLIC 
APAKTMENTS 


MODERATE RATES 
UNSURPASSED CUISINE 


For sailings and full particulars | 
apply 

LONDON 

| 


104-106 LEADENHALL ST., E.C.3 
Avenue 9340 


LIVERPOOL | 











TOWER BUILDING, WATER ST. 
Central 3840 | 
GLASGOW 

75 BOTHWELL ST. 
Central 9222 
een } 























AVE you Cockroaches ? Then buy “ Blattis ” Union 

Cockroach Paste. Universally and successfully 

used in all parts of the Globe. Extermination Guaran- 

From Chemists, Bootes’ B hes, or sole makers, 

Howarth, 473 Crookesmoor, Shetfield. Tins 1s. 4d., 
2s. 6d., 48. 6d., post free. 








See you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the noticeot 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Otlices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance, 
by Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—24% for 6 
insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 





OVERS OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy “ BIZIM” 
Cigarettes; delight of the connoisseur. Tobacco 
matured by nature only; 6s. 3d. per 100, post free, 
plain or cork-tipped; 500 for 30s. Yd.; 1,000 for 
£2 17s. 6d.; send order and remittance to the manu- 
facturers of choice, rare, fine Tobaccos.—J. J. FREEMAN 
& CO. LTD. 90 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. 





ppzee Harris & Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
free. James St. Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway, Scotiand. 





| EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, &e, 

Also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
personally for you by expert knitters in the famous “ Fair 
isle.” Patterns from the real soft, cosy, native wools, 
At Shetland prices; FAR LESS 'THAN SHOP PRICES, 
—Send postcard for Iilustrated Booklet and Price List te 
8.265, WM. D. JoHN-ON, Mid-Yeil, Shetlands. 





\OMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
coloured Pottery; beautiful colouring; big protits, 
—Kainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “5,” Lindtieid, Sussex, 





arg for Gardens.—Write for folder to Ashton 
& Holmes, Ltd., Pennine Quarries, Macclestield. 





YUMMER UNDERWEAR AT MAKER’S PRICES, 
Light, elastic, healthful, comfortable Woven 
Underwear, at well below shop prices. Write for Illus. 
Catalogue and free patterns of “ B. P.”” Underwear, one 
of Britain’s finest brands, sold only DIRECT-by-post 
from the Makers. Ladies’ Summerweight Combies, 
3s. 11d. to 16s. 11d. ; Men’s Vests or Pants, 3s. 3d. to 9s. 
Pure wool, or mixtures. Guaranteed unshrinkable. 
Satisfaction or money back. Send postcard to Birkett & 
Phillips, Ltd. (Dept. 5), Union Road, Nottingham. 





aS: GLOVES. SPECIAL SOAP.—Once 
tried, always used. Invaluable to travellers and re- 

sidents abroad. Four tablets, 1s., post free U.K.; 1s. 4d, 

overseas.—Eliiston & Cavell, Ltd., Glovers, Oxford, 














_ BRITISH HOTELS SECTION 














HE ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL, BATH.— 
‘ Virst-class residential. Fully licensed. A.A, 
R.A.C. Large Garage. Historical associations (1759) 


ELFAST’S Best Hotel, GRAND CENTRAL. 
*Phone 7090 (6 lines). "Grams: ‘* Grancent Belfast.” 


l OGNOR —-ROYAL NORFOLK Hotel. Unique Sun- 
trap. 3 acrs. grnds. Heating throughout. ’Phone 40. 


-* BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 

P i Comforts with baths and other advantazes of a 

Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 341. Lift. 

] RIGHTON—ROx AL ALBION HOTEL. Closer to 
the sea than any hotel in Brighton. Superb cuisine. 

Illus, brochure.—Apply Manager. ‘Phone, Brighton 

$103 (3 lines). ’Grams, “Brilliancy,” Brighten. 


RIGHTON—ROTTINGDEAN,. The loveliest Hotel 

in Sussex, Within 10 minutes taxiride of Brighton 

Station. In the romantic seaside village of Rottingdean. 

High class. Free golf and tennis. Riding on the Downs. 

Cars meet trains. ‘terms moderate. Send for illustrated 

brochure to Manager, Tudor Close Hotel, Rottingdean, 
Brighton. 


UXTON.—HADDON HALL HYDRO. 
tion. Tennis, Golf, Garage, Lifts, 
h. & c. water all bedrooms. Hydro Baths. 
Orchestra. Telephone: 4 and 474. 


bgp HAM.—Vegetarian ; beautiful house, lovely 
J surroundings; every comfort; moderate terms ; 
garage; ‘phone 3581.—Lake House, Pittville Park. 
| digger RIVIERA.—Exceedingly comfortable 
residential hotel; excellent cuisine and large 
garage; on a lagoon-like bay, amidst semi-tropical 
vegetation: ideal centre for yachting and boating; 
moderate terms.—Apply Manager, “Ship and Castle 
Hote!,’”’ St. Mawes, Cornwall. 


ig + ON. THE COTSWOLDS.—Comfort. 
Refinement, Liberal Table; Golf. 800 ft. up.— 
Colletts Hotel, Cleeve Hill, Cheltenham. 


ORCHESTER—KING’S ARMS HOTEL. Centre 
for Hardy’s Wessex. Every modern comfort. 
Private suite. 45 bedrooms. Close to famous CAME 
DOWN Golf Links. Special terms for golfers (Fri. to 
Mon., £2 10s. 6d. inclusive of green feces). ‘Phone: 98. 


ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms, Suites, 26 new 
Tooms (h. and c. water and radiator). Orchestra, A.A., 
R.A.C. Guide from J. T, CULLEY, Manager. 
DROITWICH BRINE BATHS for Rheumatism. 


jy sszzouns E.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 
Facing sea. Nr.pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms, 
*Phone 311, 




















Best situa- 
Radiators, 
Ballroom 




















English chef. Winter terms from 2} gns, 


XETER.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 
Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H. & c, 
water & radiatorsin bedins, Lift.Nt. porter.’Phone 4071. 








THE CARLTON, 
THE LEAS, 
First-class Private Hotel on Sea Front. 

H. and C. WATER IN ALL BEDROOMS. Cent. Heat. 
Moderate terms. Excellent catering. Private suites 


F OLKESTONE 





TAKE YOUR CAR 


Probably you've heard of the ‘Cat and 
Fiddle.’ It’s an Inn, of course, near 
Buxton. But did you know it was the 


second highest licensed house in England ? 
A-hal 

That sort of jocular claim to fame is 
rather appealing for a holiday car jaunt; 
it’s in the right mood. Round Buxton 
there happen to be a great many of these 
good car trips. There’s Chatsworth, for 
instance, or Dovedale, or Haddon Hall, 
all splendid runs through the glorious 
Derbyshire scenery and healthy air. 

At the Buxton Hydro Hotel (fully 
licensed) we make a special point of 
attending to the comfort of motorists and 
their cars. There’s plenty of garage 
room, with private lock-ups, centrally 
heated. We can tell you all the runs 
round here—and where the good and bad 
roads are. Remember, we make a point 
of studying metorists. 


BUXTON 
HYDRO HOTEL 


BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE 


Let us send you our booklet, which will 
tell you more about the Hydro and the 
Peak District. A postcard to Mr. C. W. 
Bosworth, Director and Manager, will have 
personal attention, 




















ARROGATE.—THE CAIRN, first class. Accom- 
modation 300, Write for Illustrated Tariff, 








with bath. ’Phone 290. 


G LASTON BURY.—Chalice Well Guest House. Beaut. 
sit. Home comforts. Good table. Library of 2,000 
books. Sunny garden.. Traditional Well of Holy Grail. 
Expeditions. Craft Classes. ‘Terms mod.—Apply Warden. 


Et HIGHCROFT & GOLFERS’ PRI- 
ad VATE HOTEL. Golfing Week-ends. Amidst pine- 
clad Surrey hills. Comf. Appointed R.A.C. ’Phone~ 49. 


Sage ae ag mr alpen Britain’s Greatest 
pt Hydro. For health, comfort and pleasure. 270 
Bedrooms ; those with h. & c. from 15s. per day, inclus- 
ive, others at lower rates. Prospectus free. 


Uneasy TRUST INNS ‘for excellent country 
h quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey.— 
Apply for list, stating requirements to SECRETARY, 53 
High Street, Guildford. 


rF.ORQUAY.—GRAND HOTEL. On Sea Front. First 
class. 200 rooms titted with h. and c. water Suites & 

rooms with baths. Garage. Philip Brown’s“ Revellers "* 

Dance Band (of Broadcasting fame) for Easter. 

ag gt Ft HOTEL. Daddy Hole Plain, 
Fully Licensed. First-class, 200 feet above sea 

A.A. and R.A.C. Tel.: Hydrotel. "Phone: 2207. 


ray ee ae PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For illustrated Tariff apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. ‘Telephone 3655. 
rF\OTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart, 
Ist class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar.’Phone:lotnes 14, 
V INCHESTER.—ROYAL Hotel. Cntri.but secluded, 
Heating throughout. Nearest College. ’Phone 31, 


INNS. 





























ee 


Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
Lip. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., 8t. Georar’s House, 193 REGEN? 
STREET, W. 1. 
\ HERE to Stay in London.—_THE LODGE, 1 St. 


George’s Square, S.W.1. Room and Breakfast 
e With dinner, 6s. 6d:, of 





5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. 
2 guineas weekly, 
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New Books from the 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 





THOMAS EDWARD BROWN 


Centenary Memorial Volume. 


1830-1930 


Edited, with a Memoir, by Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH 
Published on behalf of the Isle of Man Centenary Committee 


With 3 portraits in photogravure and 3 collotype facsimiles, Royal 8vo. 


CONTENTS : 


F. S. Boas, Sir Hall Caine, c.1., K.n.e., 


10s. net 


s: A Preface by His Excellency Sir Claude Hill, k.c.s.1., c.1.E.; an Introduction by Ramsey B. Moore; Personal 
Recollections and Impressions by Canon J. M. Wilson, S. T. Irwin, E. M. 
Rey. E. C, Paton, H. Hanby-Hay, William Radcliffe, Rev. A. J. Costain, Sir Henry 


Oakeley, Sir Herbert Warren, kK.C.v.0., Professor 


Newbolt, c.u.; an Appendix of some unpublished letters of T. E. B., and a Bibliography by William Radcliffe. 


A Volume of Poems by F. L. LUCAS 


MARIONETTES 


Crown 8vo. 53. net 


Some of these poems have appeared in The Observe 
New Statesman, and other journals, 


T, The 


A Volume of Poems by THOMAS THORNELY 


WHIMS AND MOODS 


Foolscap 8vo. 5s. net 


Another volume of poems by the author of Verses from 


Feu and Fell, a second edition of which has keen published. 





Cambridge Editions of 
ENGLISH CLASSICS 





THE CAMBRIDGE ENGLISH CLASSICS 


A Series of reproductions of the original texts ef classical English writers. 


Crown 8vo. 


“An ideal series for the man of letters, the general book-lover, or the special student.”—The Scotsman. 


The Authorised Version of the English Bible, 1611. 
Edited by w. ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A, In 5 -wehwmes. 

gilt top, 7s. 6d. met per volume. Full crimson morocco, 
10s. met per volume. 

Roger Ascham: English Works. Edited by w. Atprs 
WRIGHT, M.A. 105. net. t 
Francis Beaumont and John Fietcher : Plays. '~ Edited 
by ARNOLD GLOVER, M.A., and A, R. WALLER, M.A. 10 volumes. 
9s. net each. it 
John Bunyan: Life and Death of Mr Badman and 
The Holy War. Edited by JoHN BROWN, D.D.- -With a 
frontispiece. 10s. net. 

John Bunyan: Grace Abounding and The Pilgrim's 
Progress. Edited by JOHN BROWN, D.D. 105. net, 
Samuel Butler : Hudibras. Edited by A. R. WALLER, M.A. 
10s. net. - ; o 
Samuel Butler : Characters and Passages from Note- 
Books. Edited by A. R. WALLER, M.A. 10s. net each: - 
Samuel Butler: Satires and Miscellaneous’ Poetry 
and Prose. Edited by RENE LAMAR, M.A. 155. met. 
Abraham Cowley : English Writings. - Edited by A. R. 
WALLER, M.A. In 2 volumes. 10s. nef each, 


~ Richard Crashaw : Poems. 


~ George Gascoigne : 


- Sir Philip Sidney: Complete Works. 


George Crabbe : Poems. Edited by sir aA. w. 
LITT.D. In 3 volumes. 10s. net cach. 

Edited by A. R. WALLER, M.A, 
With reproductions of the original designs. 8s. 6d. net. 
Giles and Phineas Fletcher : Poetical Works. Edited 
by F. s. BOAS, M.A. In 2 volumes. 105. net each. 

Works. Edited by J. w. CUNLIFFE, 
M.A., D.LIT.-“In 2 volumes. 10s. 6d. net each. 

Thomas Hobbes: Leviathan. Edited by A. R. WALLER, 
M.A.. With reproductions of the original engraved and 
printed title-pages. 85. 6d. net. 

Thomas Hobbes: The Elements of Law. 
FERDINAND TONNIES, PH.D. 85. 6d. net. 
Matthew Prior: Poems on Several Occasions. 
by. A. R. ‘WALLER, M.A. 105. net. 

Matthew ‘Prior: Dialogues of the Dead and other 
works in Prose’ and Verse. Edited by A. R. WALLER, M.A. 
10s. net, - 


WARD, 


Edited by 


Edited 


Edited by ALBERT 
FEUILLERAT, 12s. 6d. 


net each, 


In 4 volumes. With frontispieces. 


THE NEW. ‘SHAKESPEARE 


Edited, with Introductions, Notes, and Glossaries, by SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH and DR JOHN DOVER WILSON. 
includes a stage-history by HAROLD CHILD, and contains- a ‘frontispiece in “photogravure. 
leather, gilt top,-105. 6d." net cach, 


65. net each ; 


Now ready: 

The Tempest. With 3 plates. 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
The Merry Wives of Windsor. 
Measure for Measure, 


“The edition is a real contribution to scholarship. 


Each volume 


Fooiscap 8vo. Bound in cloth, 


A New Folume, TWELFTH NIGHT, Ready May 15. 


The * Comady ‘of ne. 
Much Ado about Nothing ; 
Love’s Labour’s Lost. - 

A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. 


The Merchant of Venice. 

As You Like It. 

The Taming of the Shrew. 
All’s Well that Ends Well. 


It is a voyage in the spirit of the Elizabethans over seas not yet 


clearly charted; and solid land is in sight on the horizon—a new settlement of the text of Shakespeare.” 
The Times Literary Supplement. 


MILTON: PARADISE LOST 


Edited by A. W. 


Volume I. Text. Volume II. Introductions, Notes, etc. 


VERITY, 


The volumes are sold separately. 











M.A. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net cach. 
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